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“Here! Here! What’s this?” Fred exclaimed. “She hasn’$ paid back money she borrowed,’ 2 replied 
one of the mien, “and we are taking her furniture, under the contract.” “I know that she has 
“paid it,” asserted Fred, “for I gave her the money for that purpose; so you stop right there,” 
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Fred Fearnot and the Money Lenders 


OR 
BREAKING UP A SWINDLING GANG 


By HAL STANDISH 


CHAPTER I. 
“A COLLATERAL” BANK FOR NEW ERA, 


The summer season had closed at New Era, and Fred Fear- 
not and Terry Olcott decided to spend the winter there, a 
thing which they had not done for several seasons. 

There were many things to be looked after. 

A new mill had been built, with a capacity requiring three 
or four hundred workmen, and they were considering the ad- 
visability of extending the water-main in the. expectation of 
attracting other millmen. ۳ 

“Fred,” said Terry, “there’s only room for about five more 
mills, and it seems to me that we ought to extend the water- 
main two or three hundred yards farther.” 

“Well, we will think about it, Terry. The first thing to 
consider is this: Is the supply of water sufficient without en- 
larging the main?” 

“Well, we can determine that by employing an expert en- 
gineer. I am quite sure that the supply in the lake is suffi- 
cient for double the number of mills we now have.” 

“Oh I don’t doubt that, but the question is, is the main large 
enough for any more mills? Of course, the more mills we 
have the greater our income from the water supply will be, 
and I have no objection to doubling our income. We’ll send 
for an expert engineer and have him to investigate the mat- 
ter. If the present main does not supply a sufficient amount 
we can have another one :پم‎ on the other side of the gorge.” 

Terry whistled and then he shook his head and remarked: 

“Fred, that would cost a lot of money.” 

“Yes, so it would! But you must remember that all the 
money we have made ‘heretofore has been the result of lib- 
eral investments.” 

“Very true, but the question is, will the income from an 
additional main pay a fair interest on the investment?” 

“That isn’t exactly the point, Terry. Whether it wili „ay 
an interest on the investment or’not, the building of morc 
mills will increase the population and-add to the value of the 
land we still own hêre, 

“Well, let’s look into ,it, and see what we can do,” Terry 
suggested. Fred immed'ately wired to an expert engineer to 
come at his expense, stating that he wished the benefit of his 
judgment in the matter of water supplies. . : 

In less than twenty-four hours the engineer arrived. 

He was the same man who built the present main. 

They greeted him cordially. 

“Engineer,” said Fred, “we haye outgrown our swaddiing 
clothes. We have now twenty-five mills running, the/twenty- 
sixth is being built, and other parties wish to build. I be- 
lieve it was your calculation that the present main would 
supply. sufficient water power for thirty mills, so. you see 
only four moze can be put on the line of that main. Now. 
what we want to determine is whether or not the lake will 
furnish enough water to run another, main.” 

a that depeiids,” said the engineer, “upon the size of 
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“Well, make your calculations upon another the same size 
as the present one.” i 

The engineer already knew the capacity of the lake, and he 
spent nearly a week investigating the matter. 

He decided that the water supply would not be exhausted 
if another main sufficient to supply water power for fifteen 
mills should be built. ۳ 

“All right,” said Fred. “Now, you just give us your fig- 
ures as to the cost of another main on the other side of the 
gorre. Of course, a great deal of the side must be cut away 
anki a stone wall built in with earth, on which the mills are 
to stand. Then another wall will have to built to keep the 
embankment. from caving down on the mills.’ Of course, 


there must be room in front of the mills for a roadway.” 

The engineer was greatly astonished at the daring enter- 
prise of the young millionaire, 

“Mr. Fearnot,” said he, “it will cost a lot of money, but 
just how much it is difficult to say.” r 


“ 
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Yes, I know it will cost a good deal of money, but money 
makes money. We want to utilize all the power that this lake 
lca furnish.” 

“Let me make a suggestion to you, Mr. Fearnot. Instead 
of constructing another mdin just for water alone, suppose 
you build one with sufficient power to run an immense elec- 
tric plant capable of running twenty or thirty mills.” 


“Well, would not that require a much greater outlay?” 

“1 don’t think it will. You seë, you can run mills in any 
part of the town by electricity. The cutting away of that 
embankment and building the two stone walls will cost more, 
in my judgment, than the electric plant. With that you can 
reach mills anywhere. You can run them up the highest 
hills, where water can’t be conveyed. It is difficult to force 
water uphill. The attraction of gravity is too great. You 
can run mills even at Centerville by the electric current from 
this place.” 

œF Engineer, sit down and make a drawing of such a 
pianryand estimate what will be the probable cost and what 
‘amour. of horse-power it will develop. We don’t care to 
build any mills at Centerville.” 

“All right, but if a mill should be built at Centerville, and 
you supply it with electric power, it will pay as well as if 
the yai!] was here on your property.” 

“Fred, lets see what it will cost,” said Terry. 

So the engineer figured up that such a plant would cost 
between two and three hundred thousand dollars, and that it 
hwould supply horse-power for fifty mills is necessary, and 
that, too, at a distance of fifty miles.” 

“All right,” said Fred. “Go to work on it, but remember 
that the dam must not be injured in any way. We want your 
very best work regardless of cost. Just establish your office 
here in New Era and go to work at once. Of course, you'll 
need a great many workmen for the digging and the build- 
ing. I want the electric plant of granite. Have the founda- 
tions as solid as the mountains themselves, and when the 
work is finished we want you to take entire charge of it on a 
permanent salary.” ۰ 
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Ades engineer agreed to the proposition, and went to work 
at once. 

۲ i First, there was an immense amount of digging to be done, 
£ that the foundation might be laid down on the rocks at the 
N N m of the gorge. 


۲ 


` ` When the announcement was made of the contemplated 
improyements it created considerable excitement among the 
manufacturers over the state. 

-The engineer proceeded at once to engage a number of 
hata? do the digging and others to build the foundation 
walls. 

He also gave orders for the manufacture of the electrical 
machinery that would be needed for the plant. He advertised 
and all the large electrical manufacturing establishments put 
in their bids. : 

They knew that the New Era Company ‘was sufficiently 
strong financially to pay for whatever they wanted. 

Fully a hundred small houses were to be erected for the 
men who were to work on the plant. 

One day a couple of men came up from New York City and 
applied to the New Era Company for a store building. 

“Haven’t one,” said Terry; “but we will sell you a lot and 
build you one.” 

“Oh we want to go into business at once. We prefer to 
buy one already built, and have it remodeled to suit us.” 

“Well, we haven’t any for sale. We don’t build houses for 
sale. We prefer to sell lots and let the purchasers do their 
own building. Perhaps you can buy a store, but we do not 
know of anyone haying one for sale. All of our merchants 
are doing well; though, of course, business is better in the 
summer than in the winter. There are contractors here, 
though, who can put up such a house as you want probably 
in thirty days by putting on a night force.” 

“All right, then. Show us the lot.” 

Terry sent.a man to show them a m er of lots on the 
business streets, but they didn’t see any that suited them. 

“Are there no lots for sale on the hill where the mill people 
live?” they asked their guide. 

“Yes, but all the stores out there at present are butcher 
and baker shops and a few groceries.” 

“Well, we want to get close to those people. We don’t care 
anything for the summer crowds up here.” 

“What’s your business, sir?” the guide asked. 

“We are money lenders, and visitors don’t come up here to 
borrow money. It’s the poor people and the mill people 
whom we wish to reach.” 

The guide showed them some lots on the hill, and they 
selected one and asked to be carried to the contractors. 

“Well, before making a contract for the building of the 
house you had better see the members of the New Era firm 
and find out whether or not they will approve of the busi- 
ness you wish to run here,” 

“The deuce!” said the man. “What right have they to ob- 
ject to any sort of honest business ?” 

The fellow shrugged his shoulders, and told them to put 
the question to them, 

They then returned to the office, but neither Fred nor 
Terry were in. 3: 

The guide told Dick what their business was. 

“Oh that is al! right!” said Dick. “As far as I am con- 
cerned, I don’t care what they do, so long as they don’t violate 
the prohibition clause.” Pts i 
۶ “Prohibition clause!” said he>~ “What am 
by that?” ; 

Dick then explained that if the purchaser of the property 
allowed liquor to be sold on the premises he would forfeit 
the land. ۳ 

“Oh that won’t interfere with us. We don’t 
anything to do with the liquor business.” =: 2 

So Diek had the papers drawn u being satisfied with 
them, they promptly signed them nd paid down the pur- 
chase money. s 

Then Dick ’phoned to a contractor for them. 

The latter came, and they told him what sort of a building 
they wished put up. 

It was ۵ frame building, two stories high, with a 
number of rooms in both stories for desks, safes and. other 
conveniences. 

The contractor agreed to put it up by a given time, and 
they told him to go to work without delay. 

“I can’t do that,” said the contraetor. “I agree to build 
it by a certain time when the material is on hand; so you'll 
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have to wait till the material can be procured, and then I'll > 
turn it over to you within forty days from the time I begin. + 
I am not to be held responsible for strikes. We do, some- 
times, have them here, but we have always been able to man- 
age them, although they have interfered with two or three | 
contractors.” 

“All right. We will take the chances on that.” 

When Fred learned what the newcomers’ business was. he 
said to them: ۱ 

“Gentlemen, we have no business of that kind. going on 
here, I have no objection to it, but you must deal fairly with 
our people. We have about five thousand working people 
here, some of whom ‘earn fine wages, but some of them are 
unfortunately improvident and frequently have to borrow 
money. If we hear of any extortions or usury being charged 
we will do our best to protect our people.” ۳ 

“That’s all right, sir,” said the spokesman of the party. 
“We will keep within the law. We don’t charge any more 
than the law-allows. We make loans of from one dollar up.” 

“Say, you are not going to do a pawnbroker’s business, 
are you? Pawnbrokers, you know, are permitted to charge 
thirty. per cent.” : ٣ 

The parties made satisfactory explanations, and the con- 
tractor began work at once. 

He put on a large force, and it was amazing how rapidly 
the work advanced. : 

It was noticed that the owners didn’t’ hesitate at the ex- — 
pense of rushing the building. 

Everything about it was strong and durable. ‘ 

When some of the millmen inquired what sort of a busi- 
ness was going to be conducted in the new building, the 
workmen said they didn’t know, but they thought it was go- 
ing to be a collateral bank. 

“What the deuce is a collateral bank?” some of them asked, 
but the workmen shook their heads. 

When Terry heard of it he laughed, and remarked to Dick 
Dunean that he had just learned a new name for a pawnshop. 

“What is it?” Dick asked. 

“Well, the workmen over there are telling the mill people 
that those fellows are going to run a collateral bank. Now, 
what the deuce is a collateral bank, if it is not a pawnshop ?” 

“That is what I'd like to kriow. But is it lawful?” 

“Oh yes! As sure as yot and I live, it is nothing but a 
pawnshop, and the millmen’s wives will go there and put up 
all sorts of collateral and borrow money at big interest. I’m 
really sorry we sold them the lot.” 

“Nonsense, Terry,” said Dick. 
bank and borrow money, but poor people can’t. 
something of the kind here.” 

“That’s right,” said Joe Jenks. “Sometimes improvident 
families of workingmen have need of a few dollars in an 
emergency.” 7 
| “Well, they will either have ۸ interest or lose their 
collateral. The truth is, it is simply placing temptation in 
the way of the housewife. Many of'them will sacrifice things 
that they wouldn’t unless it was very convenient.” 

“Very true,” said Joe, “but they are entitled to the con- - 
venience. Sometimes: sickness in a family necessitates the 
(pares of a few things that can be spared from a house- 
| hold. 

“Well, it may be all right,” said Terry, “but I have a per- 


“Rich people can go to a 
They need 


feet horror of this pawnshop business.” 3 

“So have 1,” said Joe. “I don’t think I was ever inside of 
one in my life. They have one down at my home where I 
was reared,” ۲ 

“They are in all the large cities,” added Terry, “ 
satisfied that. they are a real necessity.” رس‎ de me 

“Yes, but just think of paying thirty per cent.” 

“Well, poor people have to pay it while rich people do not,” 

Well, Pm going to keep my eye on those fellows, and if 
I catch them charging more than the law allows I'll push the 
law on thems, I have a friend who got strapped in New York 
once, He Jost his position and had very little money, and he 
was forced to pawn a lot of things to get money to pull 
through. He was several months out of a job, and it kept his 
nose to the grindstone for several months to get his things 
out again. At thirty per cent it takes but a little over three 
months to double the indebtedness. I finally had to put up 
the money to enable him to save his watch which had been 
left to him by his . The poor have a hard time of it in 
i this: world. a Se | 
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By the time the house was finished and furnished, the sea- 
` „son had advanced until the weather was quite cold. 

There was a little parlor in the front office, with comfort- 
able seats and a carpet on the floor. 

For the first two or three days after they opened for busi- 
ness not a single customer entered. 

Then they printed circulars and had them thrown into 
every house on the hill. 

It was amazing after that how the wives of the millmen 
came in. j 


CHAPTER II. 
TERRY AND THE MONEY LENDIR. 


The New Era Company was very busy that winter. Fred 
and Terry did the outside work, while Dick andJoe attended 
to the office. 3 ; 

The great electric plant was going up rapidly, and many 
ople came merely to look at it and see what it was. 

They knew that the engineer was one of the best in the 
state, and that Fred Fearnot was a man who would have the 
best or none at all. 

Many made inquiries as to the extent of the enterprise. 

Fred informed them that it was his purpose to make that 
part of the state the center of manufacturing enterprise. 

Said he: 

“We are providing here a force sufficient to run mills 
within a circle of fifty miles around New Era. Of course, I’d 
rather have them build near the lake. I see nowreason why 
I should not live to see it the center of manufacturing in- 
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Philadelphia. If I had thought of it at first and erected sev- 
eral electric plants, instead of mills run entirely by water, it 
would have excelled any city in America. But I am satisfied 
as it is, for I combine pleasure and business here. As it is, 
“we have a city able to sustain a population of fifty thousand 
people, and when we get electrical force enough to run mills 

af for fifty miles around, the possibility of a city of a million 
inhabitants looms up before me.” 

“Oh thunder!” said a visitor, “you have the most extrava- 
gant ideas of any man I ever met, Fearnot.” 

“Well, let me tell you, a man of extravagant ideas is the 
one that accomplishes things. Olcott and I have already 
accomplished results that astonished the whole country. We 
already have twenty-six great manufacturing plants here, 
and we also have the greatest race course in America. There 
is no track like it in all the world that I’ve been able to find 
out. ۱ 

á “Well, where is the profit in that thing?” 

“My dear sir, you reduce everything to dollars and cents. 
It’s an attraction worth thousands of dollars to us and to 
the town: It encourages the raising of fine stock. The county 
fair that we started here has outgrown the county. It now 
takes in all this part of the state, and its beneficial effects 

; are already apparent.” 
r “Well, coming right down to hardpan, how does it profit 
_ the company individually ?” 
“My dear sir, Tm afraid you are not capable of compre- 
hending it even after you hear it.” 
; The man replied: h 
¿3 “Well, I must confess that I am unable to comprehend 
» where the profit is. I know something about human nature, 
۱ and I know that the people don’t work for nothing.” 
i “My dear sir, we are making mcney out of it. The ten 
thousand who come up daily during the summer season leave 
i money here, and you can wager that we get our share of it. 
۸ it has-doubled, quadrupled, and in some instances added ten- 
` fold to the value of our property. There is a lot over there 
' for which we refused ten thousand dollars last season. But 
for that race course over on the other side of the lake, one 
thousand dollars would be its limit. We have fully a thou- 
sand lots yet, besides thousands of acres close by. Merchants 


come up to buy their supplies direct from the mills and add; 


-pleasure to business by enjoying the pleasure of the resort. 
By and by merchants who go to New York City and make 
» their purchases at the offices of the mill companies will come 
/ direct here, and that will make a great change. The hotels 
~ will coin money, and, though we are not interested in any 
hotel in the place, all this will add much yalue to the land 


we own here. This electric plant will enable mills to be built 
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terests equal to, if not greater, than that of New York of | 


in secluded places which otherwise couldn’t be utilized. You 
just watch the growth of New 
| diction. Then, too, people by thousands find health here, 
lations. Men have told me that they bought homes here 
lany kind of sport without leaving home. In winter we have 
Ithe finest skating grounds in America, and in summer the 
finest fishing. In fact, when the ice is a foot thick on the 
llake any cottager can go out and cut a hole‘in the ice and 
‘catch a mess of fish for breakfast, and that, too, within fifty 
yards of his door. You can’t find a gambling house or a 
drinking saloon in the place. Those two things we have for- 
bidden. Several times they have attempted to creep in, but 
|we always fire them out.” ۱ 
“Now look here, at the hotel where I’m stopping, I know 
ithere are half a dozen different games played every night.” 
“Oh, yes! That can’t be stopped. A man can invite friends 
‘into his own room to enjoy a game of cards no one can 
|prevent it. It’s like lying, my dear sir. You can’t stop a 
‘man from lying unless you do something to put him out of 
| business.” $ 

“Look here, Fearnot,” another asked, “this city is building 
up rapidly and the population is increasing. How in the 
world are you going to prevent the waters of the lake from 
being contaminated?” 

“That is easy enough. Every sewer in the city carries the 
‘sewage below the mills. That water is kept about as pure 
las the average spring. Of course men out in boats soil it 
(some, but it is too large a body of water for that to affect 
lit in the least. We regard it as the cleanest and clearest 
| body of water of its size in the country. We have a sani- 
tary commission in the city who look particularly after the 
health of the community. There is such an immense drain- 
age to supply the water power demanded by the mills that 
lit is impossible for any part of the water to become stagnant. 
We have had some long droughts since the lake was made, 
put the supply of water was sufficient all the time, A large 


lthe bottom of the lake. Our | دا رسیم‎ of public fishing 
lkceps it well stocked with fish of all kinds, and they do much 
‘toward keeping the water in a good condition.” 

“Don’t you allow anybody to fish in the lake at all?” 

“Yes, the right to fish goes with the title to every lot of 
land. That clause in the deeds has had much to do with the 
selling of the lots. I can point out a score of cottages who 
owners bought lots and built along the lake, not on 
benefit of their families, but they themselves spend the sea- 
son here for no other purpose than to fish. In all the large 
cities there are numbers of men who spend as much as a 
thousand dollars for two or three weeks’ fishing away from 
the city. Here they can fish to their heart’s content. I often 
go out and sit on my dock and catch a mess of fish for break- 
fast. A man who can stand the weather can eatch fish any 
day in the year, even though the ice may be a foot thick. 
There are thousands of people who think that fish don’t bite 
in the winter, but it is a mistake. Fish, like animals, have 
to feed all the year around.” / 

“Well, how about the bear, who goes into 
sleeps through the entire winter?” 


for the winter and you'll find him in his best physical 6 
tion. r 
poor. Then, again, colleges and schools, accompanied by the 
head of the faculty, come up here to see what can’t be found 


longing in this country.” 

“Well, I don’t care about such things as that.” 
land when they come up here they learn something and leave 
a little money behind them. You can go up to the museum 
land see all the animals belonging to this continent, and I 
l dare say you’ve never seen the tenth part of them. It is a 
great educational institution. Some day we intend to have 
one of the best colleges on the continent located here. Then 
you'll witness the greatest boat races for the development of 
skill and muscle to be seen anywhere on the continent.” 

“But it costs a lot of money, doesn’t it, to keep those ani- 
mals?” 
“Yes, but, the public pays for it.” 


fe 


“Yes, but you forget there are millions of people who do, 


Era and remember my pre- _. 
with pure air and good water. We have splendid police rpd i 


cause it is the one place in America where a man can enjoy | 


stream supplies the water, besides innumerable springs in ^ 


سکیا 
“Well, the bear is an exception, but before he eyes to‏ 

his den he is loaded up. . You kill a bear just before he dens " 

When you kill one in the spring you'll find him.very — 


anywhere else in America, a collection of every animal be- ۰. 
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“Why, I understand that admission is free.” 

“Three days in the week a small admission price is charged. 
But there again you’ve come down to the paltry dollar. We 
- have arranged it so that it pays its own way. It costs us 

something to start it. That was a contribution of ours that 
will last after every member of the New Era Company has 
shuffled ff this mortal coil. The music of these great mills 
will sing our praises efi after we are dead.” 

“Yes, but can a man hear it and enjoy it after his bones 
have crumbled to ashes?” ate $ 

“That I don’t know, but I’m taking the chances on it. At 
any rate, the anticipation is a pleasant one to us. 
are toiling for the almighty dollar while you live and doing 
nothing for the happiness of those who come after you. 
There are differences in the mental constitutions of every 
man, After we have been dead hundreds of years the prohi- 
bition clause will hold good on the deed of every lot that we 
sell, for the violation of it works the forfeiture of the prop- 
0 No political party who can come into power can change 
t he opi 
“Yes, but I’ve seen drunken men since I came up here.” 
“Yes, but the liquor was brought in from some other 
county. You can’t by a pint of it in this town except sur- 

reptitiously. There is a law against murder, burglary and 
all such crimes, and yet they go on. The man who sells 
-liquors in this place forfeits the property when it is found 
- out. I dare say that there is less of it sold in New Era than 
any other town of its size in America. We pride ourselves 
on that more than on anything that we have accomplished 
since we bought the great swamp that lay around where the 
lake now stands. Every city in the world has this evil, but I 


think New Era has less of it than any in America. Bad men 


come here, of course. A manufacturer of silks came up and 
built a silk factory and brought up several hundred..workers 
_ from Paterson. You know that place is the hotbed of an- 
_archy in America. They began holding meetings and preach- 
ing anarchist doctrines publicly. We soon broke that up. 
Several excyrsions of anarchists came to the place, but we 
brought out our military company and compelled them to 
' return. The first red flag they raised we seized and burned 
in the street before their very eyes. They held meetings and 
protested about the tyranny of the authorities at New Era.” 

“How did you manage it? 
speech?” 

“Yes, if you call that suppressing free speech. If I hear a 
man stand up and declare himself an enemy of this govern- 
ment we send him out at once. We consider it treason for a 
man to pronounce himself an enemy of the government that 
supports him. The owner of the silk mill was told that his 

¢ men must stop such talk or he would not be allowed to do 
` business here, and it was stopped. There may be some an- 


pis archists among them, but they don’t let it be known publicly. 


` They may parade the streets of Paterson and proclaim them- 
selves opposed to the government, but it will not be allowed 
here. Now a train can not be chartered for an anarchist ex- 
cursion to this place, for they know they will not be allowed 
to land here. Sometimes excursions have come up from the 
great cities below containing carloads of toughs, who bring 
whisky with them; get drunk and carouse and terrify the 
women and children. We have managed to put a stop to that, 

‘for we have doubled the police force and we lock people up 

` and fine them heavily when they begin to behave diserderly. 

We have made it one of the safest places in America for 
women and children to come to rest and enjoy the pleasures 
` of a resort.” 


` “Well, T approve of all that sort of thing,” said the man. 
1 “We are glad to have the approval of everyone, but the 
rules here will be enforced whether other people approve 
them or not. We are still troubled with toughs who come up 
„armed with fishing tackle and a jug of whisky to enjoy a 
day’s fishing. We have guards patroling the lake sll the 
time, and no outsider gan fish in it without first applying to 
the office of the compariy for a written permission. We have 
stocked the lake heavily, but it is not for the general public. 
Only the citizens of the place can do the fishing, while out- 
siders must ask for a permit. If an outsider who is sober 
and seems to be all right applies for a permit he generally 
- gets it. We consider that one of the perquisites of the own- 
ers of the homes on the lake front. We can sit on our front 
-porch in summer and see thousands of fish splashing in the 
water and leaping out of i+” 
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time caught a quantity of fine fish. 

Before he left New Era, although it was not the season 
when Jots are generally sold, he bought a lot above the Mark- 
ham House and contracted for the building of a beautiful 
cottage home for his family. 

Some time after that Terry said to Fred that those money 
lenders on the hill beyond the dam were practicing a little 
game of extortion. 

“How so? What is the game?” Fred inquired. 

“Well, a man came to me last night and told me that a 
number of his friends, who were in financial straits, had 
gone there and raised a little money in collaterals. Say, for 
instance, a2:man borrowed five dollars. He got only one-third 
of the value of the collateral, which is usual with all pawn- 
brokers in the city. When they went to return the money 


dollar and Mhalf for wrapping up and taking care of the 
things. Nowthey charge thirty per cent per annum, or two 
and a hal? pet cent per month. Thus you sce they are about, 
doubling their profits.” 3 
“Terry, that is a rank swindle.” 
“Yes, so think.” 
“Well, let’s go over there and see those fellows.” 


I merely wanted to see how they are doing business. I tell 
you, it is a vegular beehive. The majority of workingmen 
and their vives are improvident. There is a whole gang of 
them, pertiaps a dozen or fifteen in all, and they are lending 
money in small quantities to the tune of several thousand 
dollars a week, and the people are having to submit to this 
extortion, which is not in the contract at all. I told the men 
who complained to me that the money lenders had no right 
to charge for anything at all except what the ticket called 
for. But when a man goes in to redeem his collateral he 
finds a charge for taking care of the collateral The sum: 
seems tov small for the ticket holder to go to law about it, 
and when he complains the fellows merely shrug their shoul- 
ders and say if they don’t like it they needn’t come back any 
more.” . 

“Say, Î îy, let’s test this matter and show them they can’t 
play that sort of a game here.” 

“All right; عمط تا‎ shall we do it?” 

“Get about a dozen men to borrow about five dollars each, 
and when they go to redeem the ticket let them just offer 
exactly what it calls for. If the lenders demand more let 
| them refute to pay it, and if their collaterals are not sur- 
rendered tell them to come to us and we will compel them to 
do so, or arrest them and take them to the court and have 
the justice slap the law to them. When a few of them are 
locked up or fined or indicted for extortion it will break up 
the business.” 

“All right,” and Terry at once hunted up the man who 
had complained to him, instructed him to get a dozen men, 
deposit collateral and borrow whateyer amount they needed. 
At the end of the month, when they returned the money, if 
extra charges were made, he directed them to come to him. 

The man went to a number of his friends and soon got a 
dozen of them to go into the scheme with him. 

A month passed, when every one came to Terry, saying 
that they had offered to pay what their ticket called for, but 
the money lenders had demanded a dollar and a half extra, 
which they had refused to pay. 

The men, of é¢ourse, could not leave the mills during the 
day, but Texy went with them in the evening and called for 
the head of the firm. 

He was a burly fellow, who looked at Terry and asked: 

“Well? 

“I understand, sir,” said Terry, “that these men borrowed 
money from yon on collateral?” 

“Yes, so they did.” t 

“And when they offered to pay the money the tickets 
called for they say you had other charges not mentioned on 
the ticket.” د‎ 

“Nothing but the usual charges of pawnbrokers, sir. We 
make the usual charges for caring for the articles.” 

“Excuse me, please,” said Terry. “You have no right to 
make such charges. When men lend money on collateral 
the law requires them to take care of the collateral when 
given into their possession without expense to the owner.” 

“I guess I know the law,” said the money lender, rather 
l haughtily. 7 


Fred then tock the gentleman in a boat and in an hour's — 


“Pye already been there, Fred, but not on that business. ` 


they found that they had been charged from fifty cents to a 7 


ye 
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“Well, you ought to, at least,” said Terry; “but if you 
charge more than the tickets call for, you do so illegally.” 

“Well, I’m responsible for any illegal act of mine.” 

“Glad to hear that, sir,” and he turned to the men and said: 

“Go to the justice court and make your charges, and un- 
derstand that you have the New Era Company behind you.” 


CHAPTER III. 
THE TERRIBLE GRIP OF POVERTY. 


The millmen bowed to Terry and at once left the office of 
the money lender. 

Terry started to follow them when the money lender 
stepped forward and laid his hand on his shoulder and said: 

“Look here, Mr. Olcott, what do you mean by interfering 
with our business here?” 3 ۰ 
1 “Why, I mean to see that these poor people are treated 

fairly. You know yourself that the law givesyyou no night 
to charge anything for taking care of the collateral; such a 
charge is an injustice. It’s the rule of the New Era Com- 
pany to protect every millman at work in this place. They 
came to me with their complaints and TH pay their lawyers’ 
fees to see that the law is complied with: ‘Thirty per cent is 
profit enough, heaven knows. Only the poor are compelled 
to pay it. The rich are not.” 

On hearing that, the man stepped to the door and called 
out to the men who were waiting outside: 

“Come back here. Go to the clerk and he will take the 
money your tickets call for.” 

“That’s right,” said Terry. As each man got his money the 
big fellow said to them: 


~ 


“Don’t come back here any more; you won’t be accommo- 


dated.” 

“See here, sir,” said Terry, very promptly, “that means that 
if you can’t gouge men you won’t do business with them. 
Now, that is a dangerous game for you to play here. The 
New Era Company can lend money on collateral at six per 


cent instead of thirty, and if you don’t treat those people: 


fairly the company will go into, the business itself. No 
swindling game can go on under our eyes.” 

“Hoole here, do you mean to call me a swindler?” 

“Well, I haven’t done so yet, but that sort of business is 
a swindle.” 

The fellow very promptly called Terry a liar, and the next 
instant he measured his length on the floor of his office. 

About a dozen parties rushed from their offices, but the 
brawny millmen did the same. There wasn’t one among the 
millmen who couldn’t thrash two of the other fellows, and 
ey knew Terry could thrash any half dozen of them, so they 
said: 

“Stand back, there, or we will smash every one of you.” 

The clerks recoiled and the big fellow scrambled to his feet 
and said: 

«PH have the law on you, sir.” 

“All right, sir,” said Terry. “Pitch in and take it out of 
my hide right now, and I'll promise not to take any law to 
you,” but the terrific blow Terry had given him had knocked 
all the fight out of him. 

The fellow ordered him out of the office. 

“All right,” said Terry, “Ill so, but not until you have 
apologized for calling me a liar, and if you don’t, I’ll take 
it out of your hide.” 

He started to go into an inner office, but Terry stepped be- 
fore him, saying: 

“Let’s have your apology now, or you’ll make a very great 
mistake.” 

“Get out of my office,” said he. “TIl see you hanged first.” 

“All right. We will see about that,” and Terry went at 
him with both fists, and in a few seconds he was again lying 
on the floor panting for breath. 

Again the clerks wanted to interfere, but the millmen 
warned them off. 

The man very humbly apologized. 

“That’s right,” said Terry, “but I don’t appreciate it be- 
cause I had to thrash it out of you. But, listen to what I 
have to say. If any more swindling games are played on 
the poor people of this place the New Era Company will run 
you out,” and with that he turned and walked out with the 


millmen, who wanted to seize him and bear him away on 


their shoulders. 
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“Men,” said one of them to his companions, “Mr. Oleott and 
Mr. Fearnot and Mr. Duncan and Mr, Jencks have been our 
friends at all times.” ۱ 

“Yes,” said Terry, “and we will remain your friends as Jong our 
as you people do right. You had petter take my advice, 
though, and not borrow any more from those fellows. The 
man told the truth when he said it was the habit of pawn- 
brokers to. gouge people that way, but it is contrary to law.” 

“Boss, sometimes we are obliged to borrow a little یب‎ 
Our wages are not large, you know, and sometimes the chil- 
dren are sick and we have no money laid up.” 

“Yes, I know that. But you know, and so do J, that a 
great many of you spend money recklessly. There are great 
many of you who owe your butcher and grocer, and yet you a 
buy soft drinks and cigars instead of giving your money to 7 
your wives. Still, that does not justify those fellows in 
charging you more than the law allows.” SK 

The next morning the money lender had a pair of very ۰ 
black eyes. ۱ y 

“He sent for a lawyer and wantë® to have him bring a 
charge against Olcott for malicious assault. 

“Look here,” jsaid*the lawyer, “I know the members of the 
New Era Company. Everybody in the community know them 
to be just men, People who are treated unjustly go to them 
for assistance, and they always get it. Now, you called him” 
a liar, and the law says that it is equivalent to a blow, and 
the best lawyer in the world conldn’t get a verdict for you. 
On the contrary, if you begin that sort of game with him 
he will have you arrested for swindling. You are not justi- 
fied in holding a man’s property under such cireumstances.” 

“Why, I gave them their property.” 1 

“Yes, but you ‘refused it when they came. with the ticket, 
and would not give it up until Olcott demanded it. Now, 
don’t you make the mistake of beginning a fight against any 
members of the New Era Company. Their influence is great. 
What would you say when faced by those men who called for , 
their property after offering the money that the tickets called 
ifor? It is different from what it is in New York. There, 
no one protects poor people, but here they bave the New 
Era Company when they need protection.” ۱ 

So the fellow stopped right there and the lawyer asked five 
dollars for the advice he had given him. 

Some time after that Terry heard from one of the millmen ; 
that the money lender had tried to hiré several workmen to 
attack him on a dark night. They refvsed, saying that such 
things had been attempted before, and the assailants always 
got the worst of it. 

Terry didn’t take any stock in the story, but he thanked 
the man for telling him, and advised him to keep away from 
the money lenders. ۰ 

He told him that if he would read Solomon’s proverbs he 
would find a passage which said that the borrower was the 
servant of the lender. 

“Take my advice and don’t spend your wages for luxuries. 
Put a part of them in the bank, and by and by yowll have 
| something laid up for a rainy day. The idea of a poo 
paying thirty per cent per annum for a little money, and 
too, when the lender runs no risk whatever. H 
one-third of the value of any property یاه‎ 

; their com 
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é the warned that the money lenders were selling 
- furniture thas way, too, with their house located right in 
the midst of the millmen’s settlement, they were very much 
worried, and went to “red and Terry to complain about it. 
“Gentlemen,” said’ Fred, “I don’t see how the company 
can do anything to prevent it. ‘The purchasers agree to the 
price they arto pay for every article they buy. The 
charges Sy be ever so outrageous, still it is a contract 
between individuals, and the law can’t interfere. My ad- 
vice is for you to advertise to sell certain things at fixed 
° prices and also distriby reulars in every household on 
the hill, giving your prices arid telling the people to come 
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One day a millman was taken sick, and as he had a wife 
and five children, at the end of a fortnight their little sav- 
ings were exhausted for medicines and doctors’ and grocers’ 


ly | bills. 


The wife was in despair. 
She knew, under her contract with the money lender, that 
he could seize her household effects, and even the bed from 
under her sick husband. 

She was wringing her hands and erying over it one day 
when a neighbor told her to swallow her pride and go to 


.| Mr. Fearno: and tell him her situation and ask for assist- 


ance. 
She did so, 
She told iis that she was afraid at the end of the next 
week that the faoney lender would take out everything in 
her معط‎ if he didn’t assist her. 


wages haye sispped because of his illness, and you’ve been 


so imprudeng, 
fects. It isco 


= to borrow money on your household ef- 
etter to starve to death in a well furnished 
house than . tie down on the bare floor and meet the same 
fate. Now,“ Jl lend you the money to pay the installments 
on your fu “iare and to pay the druggists’ and doctor’s 


bills, and. _ your husband gets well he can return the 
money withsut interest on one condition, and that is that 
you never borrow money again on Jose household goods.” 

She made the promise very readily, and he gave her the 
money. 

She went away a very happy woman. 

He then went to the grocer and the butcher and told them 
he would stand for her hills until her husband was able to 
go to work again. 

They said that was satisfactory, and they wished he would 
stand for other families who were deeply in their debt. 

“Well, I wish I could afford to do so. But I can’t support 


tthe whole crowd up there on the hill.” 
| Other fevuilies, hearing of Fred’s generosity, came to him 


with sumiar tales, and he found that all of them were in 
the clutches of the money lenders. 

They told him that they hadn’t come to him for assistance 
until they found themselves compelled to pay so much of 
their husb: 2d’s wages to the money lenders. 

“Well, ysu understood that beforehand, didn’t you?” 

“Yes,” said several, “but we didn’t realize that we would 
come to such a turn as this.” 

“Well, those.turns come to every borrower. It is better 
to sell your furniture outright than to borrow money at 
usutious interest.” 

He helped several of them out. 

It went on thus for many weeks. 

The siek millman was laid up for a month, and but for 
Fred’s assistance the wife and children would have starved. 

One of the little children sickened and died, and Fred 


and Terry paid the expenses of, a decent funeral. 


CHAPTER IV. 
FRED’S BOLD STEPS. ۷ 


“Terry,” said Fred one day, “I think we made a mistake 
in allowing those money lenders to establish headquarters 


| kere, for it has been productive of more trouble than good 


ever since they began business.” 
“No doubt about that,” replied Terry, “but I don’t see 
how we could kave prevented them from doing so, since it 


jis a legitimate business under the laws of the state.” 


“Yes, that’s time. But I had no idea that the business 
would be such & temptation to the poor families on the hill. 
They eang a lot of money out of those poor people, 
charging them such exorbitant rates, I dare say there are 
a hundred families over there now who are trembling for 
fear of losing their goods that they owe for. Heretofore 
they have been buying from some. of the dealers on this side 
of the bridge, and when they were short in their payments 
they were not crowded. But as it is, the money lenders can 
send men-in and seize the goods, and they don’t hesitate to 


| do so when the money is not forthcoming.” 


“Yes, and the worst of it is they will take the goods, when 
perhap they have been paid every penny they are worth. 
You and I once had some trouble over in Brooklyn trying 


-to Save the effects of a poor widow who lived upstairs over 


the home of Gussie Silvers.” 


“a 


“All right, سبط‎ am. I know just how it is. Your husband’s ` 
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“Yes, I remember it well. It was a pretty hard fight, but 
I’ve often congratulated myself on the way we beat those 
oe But I haven’t heard of any of these fellows going 

such extreme length as that yet.” 

“Neither have I, Fred, but it is coming as sure as the sun 
rises to-morrow. There are a number of millmen’s wives 
who have bought more than they can pay for just because 
the terms were easy. The interest accumulates rapidly. 
The men are not so much to blame as their wives. They go 
home and give them their wages, reserving a little for them- 
selves, and there has sprung up a competition among some 
of the wives to get up a nicely furnished parlor or a pretty 
carpet on the floor. It is simply human nature. They have 
been tempted without thinking of the future. ‘Those fel- 
lows, in my judgment, are old pawnbrokers. It is rather 
difficult to find out who the responsible head of the firm is. 
There seems to be nearly a dozen, and they are organized 
under the name of a company.” 


“Well, they'll have to show their hands if they begin any 
of their oppressive work here.” 

__ “Yes, and we ought to have made them show their hands 
before this, but the pawnbrokers’ law gives them a wide 
range.” 

“Say, Terry, go over and see our lawyer about it, and ask 
him what special privileges pawnbrokers have under the law. 
Tm under the impression, though, that those who lend money 
on collaterals have possession of the goods, and you know 
possession is ‘nine points in law.’ ” 

“Very true, but they are doing a large business now lend- 
ing on goods that the borrower retains in his possession. In 
fact, it is simply the old installment plan. They sign an 
agreement that the lender shall have the ownership of the 
property until the last penny is paid, and they can come 
into the house and take it out without the consent of the 
borrower.” 

“Well, there is one thing that we must look to, Terry, 
and that is that when a borrower has paid more than half 
the money the lender must not be permitted to take posses- 
sion of the property if it is worth more than he loaned on it.” 

“How are we going to prevent\him from doing so, Fred? 
He will claim that he can hold it under the contract until it 
is paid. for.” 

“Well, we must devise some way to put a stop to it.” 

“You can’t do it. Thats safe under the pawnbrokers’ 
law. But under the installment plan, though,” said Terry, 
“it’s the purchaser who pays the money.” 

“Well, that is really what I was speaking of. For in- 
stance, if a purchaser has paid the real value of the prop- 
erty but still owes a few more payments, it shouldn’t be 
taken away from him, leaving him without any shew what- 
ever.” 2 

“Well, we must investigate that,” and under Fred’s advice, 
Terry went up to consult with the lawyer about it. 

The lawyer told him that the law was on the side of the 
money lenders. 

Said he: 

“The law is very rigid about the sacredness of contracts. 
If one voluntarily makes a contract it is a mighty hard mat- 
ter to break it. e law will sustain the contract every time, 
unless fraud. can be shown.” 

That winter there was a good deal of suffering among the 
poor on the hills, notwithstanding business was brisk in the 
mills and the men had steady employment, but not every 
housewife was a good manager, and the winter was a hard 
one. 

One day word came to Fred and Terry that the money 
lenders had sent their men into a house of a millman whose 
wife had borrowed money on her furniture and had fallen 
short in her payments and were taking everything out. 

Terry went over to investigate it. 

The money lenders had loaned her twenty dollars on about 
a hundred and fifty dollars’ worth of furniture. 

She had paid all but seven dollars. 

i Terry went to the house and found the poor woman in 
ears. 1 

She showed from her receipts that she was only seven 
dollars behind. — 

Terry boldly walked over to the headquarters of the 
money lenders to inquire about it, but only one of the 
clerks would have anything to say to him. 

All he would say was that the money had been loaned, 
and that seven dollars was yet due, 


“Well, but you are taking out,” said Terry, “a hundred 


‘and fifty dollars’ worth of stuff to secure that seven dol- 


lars.” 

“Mr. Olcott,” said the clerk, “I have no option in the 
matter at all. The men have been ordered to bring in the 
money or the goods. If the money is paid the goods will be 
returned.” 

“Yes, but suppose that it isn’t paid. 

“Then we take the goods.” 2 

“Now, look here,” said Terry. | ۱ 

The clerk instantly interrupted him, saying: 

“Mr. Olcott, you have nothing to do with it. You are 
not concerned in the business at all. This company is taking 
just what it is entitled to under the contract, and I won’t 
discuss the matter with you. I am simply obeying the order 
of my employer.” 

“Yes, but you are taking out a hundred and fifty dollars’ 
worth of furniture on a loan of twenty dollars, thirteen dol- 
lars of which has been paid back to you.” A 

“I can’t discuss it with you, sir” 

“Well, you loaned twenty dollars. You have received 
thirteen dollars of it, and there is seven dollars still due. 
You have received about two-thirds of your borrowed money, 
and yet you are taking all of it and returning nothing of 
what has been paid to you.” : 


۳ 7 5 2 


Again he said he had no option in the matter at all, and 


that Mr. Olcott has no right to interfere. 
Terry wanted to see the head of the firm, but couldn’t 
find him. The clerk told him he wasn’t present, so Terry 


promptly planked down the seven dollars dite, took a re- © 


ceipt for it and went back to the woman’s house 
to her, saying: 

“Now Ive paid this balance for you. 
whole family would have had to sleep on the hare floor to- 
night. Give me your word of honor that youl never buy 
anything more in that way.” The woman promptly did so. 
About half of the furniture had been taken out, but the 
clerk said it would be returned. 

Then he went back to the office in a very indignant mood 
and said that somethin: 
thing, or that firm ought to be driven out of New Era, and 
again he went up to consult his lawyer. 

The latter told him there was no way to run them out. 

“They own the property,” said he, “and there is nothing 
you can do to make them get out.” 

That night Terry and Fred consulted over the matter for 
some time. 

They actually sent for the lawyer to come to see them. 

When the lawyer left them they were convinced that the 
parties could not be legally ousted. 


The money lenders themselves had a shrewd legal ad- 
viser, who constantly warned them against doing anything 
outside of the pale of the law. : 

Early the next morning the woman came over to inform 
Terry that her goods had not been returned, as the clerk 
had promised. He ’phoned to the firm and asked why the 
goods had not been returned according to promise. 3 

The answer came back that orders had been given: for 
them to be returned, but that the men refused to work after 
the legal hours of the day, but that they would be returned 
that morning. 1 t 

“All right,” Terry replied, “if they are not returned by 
noon I shall take legal steps in the matter.” 3 

The answer came back that they were not afraid of him 
nor his threats. 4 : 

Terry sent a man over to the woman’s house, and found 
that the goods had not been returned at four o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

He then went before the justice of the peace and swore 
out a warrant for the arrest of the head of the firm, and a 
bailiff was sent over to serve it. ۰ 

‘Now,” said Terry to the bailiff, “you get the head of 
that firm if you have to arrest every man under the roof.” 

The bailiff, accompanied by several other officers, went 
over and proceeded to arrest every man in the place. 

Of course, it raised a great howl, and all sorts of threats 
for suits for damages for false arrest were made. 


and gave it 


$ 


Je I hadnt your” 


had to be done to stop that sort of = 


Every one was put under oath before the justice, and was 


made to tell who was the responsible head of the firm. While 


that was going on the news came by another bailiff that the 


goods had been delivered. The judge then dismissed the 
cases, warning them that hereafter the goods must be 
promptly returned, or they would be arrested again; that to 
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o in and take the goods and retain them after the bill had 
ee paid was practical robbery. 

The company then ordered a suit for damages against the 
New Era Company. 

Fred and Terry knew that the New Era Company had 
nothing to do with it, but that it was Terry’s work indi- 
vidually. 

A few weeks later the woman whom Fred had several 
times given money to pay the installments on her furni- 
ture came to him and told him that they had sent their men 
to clean out her place, saying that she owed them five dol- 
lars. She declared that she had been paying the install- 
ments regularly out of the money he had advanced to her 
while her husband was sick. 

“Have you got your receipts?” he asked. 

“No, sir; I lost them. I don’t know how they came to be 
lost, but I can swear that I paid every installment as it be- 
came due. I’ve searched everywhere, but I can’t find the 
receipts.” 

“Madam, you see how carelessness works. You should 
have kept the receipts in a safe place.” 

“Well, I thought I did; but I can’t find them.” 

Fred put on his hat, telling her to go back home, and 
that he would soon be there. 

She hurried home, and Fred went around to see the chief 
of E about having an officer sent to the woman’s home. 

e was a half hour later in getting there himself. 

When he arrived he saw a wagon standing in front of the 
house and two men were moving everything out. 

He went inside and saw the mother on her knees crying, 
with her arms around two young children. 

“Here, here! What’s this?” Fred exclaimed. 

“She hasn’t paid back the money she borrowed,” replied 
one of the men, “and we are taking her furniture under the 
contract.” 

“I know that she has paid it,” asserted Fred, “for I gave 
her the money for that purpose, so you stop right there.” 

The burly fellow looked Fred in the face and sneeringly 
exclaimed: ۲ 

“Ah, get out! We know our business.” 

Fred turned and looked at the woman and asked: 

“Madam, do you say you paid the money on these things 
and that you have lost the receipts?” 

“Yes, sir; yes, sir. - I can swear to. it.” 

“Very well,” said Pred. “If you have paid it not another 
thing goes out of this house.” 

The fellow was trying to move out a machine, when Fred 
stopped him, took him by the collar of his coat, and said: 

Let go of that machine, sir.” 

The fellow let go and seized Fearnot. 

It was strange that he didn’t know better. 

The other man was carrying out a piece of furniture, but 
he stopped to help his friend, and he, too, seized Fred, and 
the pair of them attempted to force him out of the house, 
with the result that, after a sharp struggle, they them- 
selves were thrown out, and that very violently. 


Just then an officer came up, when they both appealed to 
him to arrest Fearnot for assault and interfering with them 
in the discharge of their business. 

“What’s the trouble?” 

It was the officer Fred had asked to be sent over. 

The men who were removing the furniture replied: 

“We are moving the furniture under the contract -that 
she made.” 

“I know that gentleman,” said the officer. “He is re- 
sponsible for what he does. You had better go and report 
to your boss and let him take legal steps. You can’t take 
away any of this furniture.” 

“No, not while I am alive,” said Fred, “and those things 
on the wagon must go back into the house.” 

One of the men attempted to drive the wagon off, but 
Fred jumped at the horses’ heads and held them. 

The man lashed them furiously and tried to drive over 
him, but that was something that couldn’t be done. 

Fred forced both the horses back on their haunches. 

By that time a gang of millmen’s wives came pouring 
out of the houses and fell on the hirelings of the money 
lenders so furiously that they took to their hec's and fled, 
ee Fred and the women moved the things back into the 

ouse. 

The money lenders sent for their lawyer. 

The lawyer came, accompanied by another offcer. 
was very much surprised at seeing Fred there in person. 


He 


CHAPTER V. 


THE FIGHT AGAINST THE MONEY LENDi a. 

“Look here, Fearnot,” said Lawyer McIntosh, “I fear you 
are making سر‎ i CE by such proceedings.” 

“All right,” said Fred. “I am responsible.: This woman’s 
husband has been sick for nearly three months, and, not 
being able to earn anything, I’ve been giving her money to 
pay her indebtedness to this firm. By some mishap she has 
lost her receipts.” 

“I fear you have been imposed on, Mr. Fearnot. The 
payments haven’t been made, and the firm has been waiting 
patiently for them, not wishing to be hard on her.” 

“Now look here, McIntosh, that is barely possible. Ill 
make you this proposition. If you'll gò with me to the 
house and show me the books in which the. receipts of 
moneys paid by borrowers are kept and point out the fact 
that she hasn’t paid hers regularly, Ill apologize to the 
firm and pay the whole account on the سس سب هي‎ 

“That’s fair,” said the lawyer, and they went to the house 
together. 

On the way Fred remarked that if the woman had been 
dogoni him and misapplying the money he wanted to know 
it. 

McIntosh asked the bookkeeper to allow him and Mr. 
Fearnot to see the woman’s account on his hooks, saying: 

“Mr. Fearnot will pay what is due on it.” 

“We don’t keep our books open for the inspection of the 
public,” was the haughty reply. 

“Neither does any other business house,” said Fred, “but 
this case is unusual.” 

“Oh, no; not unusual. 
day.” 

“And you won’t let me see them?” Fred asked. 

“No, sir. You can’t look into our books.” 

“Well,” said Fred, “then I want you to make affidavit to 
ee: effect, and then I’ll pay the amount and close the mat- 
er. 

The man refused to make an affidavit, but said he would 
have the goods or the money. 

“All right,” said Fred, “I’m ready to pay the money.” 

“Then pay it.” 

“No, sir. Not until you swear that those payments are 
due; otherwise TI force you to go into court and produce 
your books. I don’t intend to piye you a chance to ‘doctor’ 
them. I insist on seeing them right now.” 

McIntosh advised him to show the books. 

The man stubbornly refused to do so. 

Fred believed then that the woman’s story was true, and 
that they had found out that her receipts had been lost. He 
said that the goods should not be taken until he and his 
cashier swore that the books were correct, but said that he 
would have his lawyer. get out ‘an injunction to put a stop 
to their seizing the goods. ۲ 

“All right,” said the money lender, “that’s a game ‘that 
two can play at,” and he at once ordered his lawyer to get 
out an injunction preventing Fearnot from interfering with 
his business. 

Both of them went away to their respective offices: 

While Fred was gone a wagon with five burly men. drove 
up to the house again to take away the goods, but the mill- 
pati wives seized axes and hatchets and threatened to mob 

em. 

The officers then drove them all away, saying that they 
were endangering the life of the woman’s sick husband by 
making such a row in front of the house. 

The woman went over to tell Fred about it, but Fred was 
at his lawyer’s office. 

Terry ’phoned to the chief of police, and he sent a squad 
of policemen to disperse the mob. 

The women were driven back to their homes and the offi- 
cers ordered away the money lenders’ men. 

That night it took nearly a dozen policemen to prevent 
the millmen from mobbing the money lenders’ establishment 
and tearing it to pieces. 

The next day the firm made an affidavit before a justice 
of the peace that the money hadn’t been paid, and prayed 
for the protection of the law. 

That affidavit was just what Fred wanted. 

On it a suit was based against Fred for damages. 

He submitted to arrest, of course, and gave bail. 


We have such troubles nearly every 
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Thus he got the matter into court. 

Before the case came up for trial the receipts for the 
money were found by a little child living next door to the 
poor woman. 

They were brought to Fred. 

He was almost beside himself with joy when he got them. 

When the case was called Fred’s lawyer presented the 
receipts. 

‘rhe court looked at the money lender, and asked for an 
explanation, 

He, to save himself, called upon his collector, who had 
signed the receipt for the money. 

The collector swore that they were forgeries. 

Fred then called for the other receipts that she had, and 
they were compared. 

_ Receipts that had been given other parties were brought 
in, and the judge was convinced that they were all signed by 
the same man, and decided accordingly. 

Then Fred ordered the cashier of the firm and the head 
of the house and the collector arrested for perjury, and big 
bail had to be given to avoid incarceration in jail. 

McIntosh was a shrewd lawyer, and he told his clients 
that they were in a bad fix. 

The money lender told him that he, of course, had no per- 
sonal knowledge of the matter; that he swore to the ac- 
counts solely on the showing of his books. 

“Well,” said McIntosh, “the fact that you refused to let us 
see the books on the day Fearnot called on you for that pur- 
pose will go against you, and I advise you to settle the 
matter out of court.” 

“All right; go ahead and settle it.” 

McIntosh approached Fearnot about the matter, but the 
latter told him that it couldn’t be setled out of court, as it 
was a criminal matter. 

“I intend to prosecute that firm to the full extent of the 
law. It’s a swindling gang that I’m going to do my best 
to run out of town. They have found out that we are trying 
to protect these poor people, and they take advantage of 
that fact. We have paid the accounts of several, but I’m 
going to give notice to all of those people living on that 
hill that we will not again assist them im any trouble they 
get into with that firm after this date. They can’t rely on 
us to pay any more of their debts. But if those men can 
be sent to” state prison Pil send them there if it costs me 
fifty thousand dollars. If they will agree to quit business 
and leave here ۲۳۱۱ buy their property at what it cost them, 
although I have no use whatever for the building.” 

McIntosh knew something about Fred’s firmness when he 
undertook anything, and he advised his clients to accept his 
offer and sell out. 

The fellow told him he would do so, and McIntosh so re- 
ported to Fearnot, but when his client learned that Fred 
wouldn’t drop the prosecution on the ground that he would 
make himself liable if he did so, he said he would fight it 
out and continue the business. 

_ The grand jury finally indicted the three parties for per- 
jury. 

After that the money lenders were very defiant. 

They learned from business men in the town that Fear- 
not’s personal popularity in New Era was so great that they 
would not have a ghost of a show against him. 

Some of them told them that Fearnot and Olcott both 
were considered: the most eloquent speakers in the state, and 
that frequently, where they were interested parties, they de- 
manded the right to address the jury, and the court couldn’t 
refuse them, 

True to his promise made to Lawyer McIntosh, Fred is- 
sued a nofice to all the poor people of New Era that neither 
he nor any of his partners would hereafter render assist- 
ance to any one who were so imprudent as to get into the 
clutches of the money lenders, and that they would pay no 
more of their debts. 

This had a splendid effect. 

The business of the money lenders dropped off more than 
one-half, and again they consulted their lawyer about suing 
him for damages. 

But their lawyer laughed at them, and told them that a 
man had a perfect right to advertise publicly that he would 
not pay the debts of another person. : 

“Yes, but he called us by name,” protested the client. 

“That’s all right. He had a right to notify the whole 
world that anybody who borrowed money from you couldn’t 
expect assistance from him. You can’t make a case there, 


My advice to you is to drop the matter altogether, keep 
strictly within the law, speak kindly of the New Era Com- 
pany instead of abusing them, and be extremely careful not 
to arouse the animosity of their patrons.” 

Still, for all that, they advanced money on the household 
goods of hundreds of families, but the amounts were smaller 
than before. 

'Yhere were scores of them still struggling to pay the 
debts contracted before the trouble began. : 

By and by Terry heard from one of the millmen that the 
money lenders had sent to New York City and hired three 
men who were known as fighters and men of great strength 
and dogged courage. 

One of them, under the influence of drink, boasted that if 
anybody tried to prevent him from obeying the orders of his 
employers they would find themselves up against a pretty 
hard problem. i f 

This was reported at Quinn’s hotel, and it so happened 
that Terry went in there to see some friends that very eve- 
ning. 

He was pointed out to one of the fellows as, the man who 
had once thrashed his boss. 

“What!” said the fellow, “that little chap? Why, I can 
thrash him with one hand in my pocket.” 

Several of the millmen laughed. 

A little later Fred came in, accompanied by Joe Jencks. 
“Say, there’s the fellow who is the head of the New Era 
rm 


firm. 

“Who is he?” ۱ 

“Why, that’s Fearnot. He is a mild sort of a fellow, and 
is a good friend to have. He is big-hearted, and frequently 
reaches down into his pockets and helps those who need help, 
particularly if they are deserving.” i 

“Well, his reputation is a great deal bigger than himself,” 
remarked the man. 

“Yes, of course! But let me tell you that he is a bad man 
to tackle. If he comes up and tells you not to do this or 
that you will find it a good thing to follow his suggestions.” 

The man, who weighed fully two hundred and thirty 
pounds, sized Fred up. 

He gave a contemptuous grunt and remarked: 

“T guess he wouldn’t interfere with me.” 

“Well, he won’t unless he thinks he is obliged to do so, 


‘but then he will not only interfere, put he will put you in 


a hospital quicker than you can wink.” 

One of the men told Terry about it that night, and the 
next morning he and Fred talked it over, wondering if they 
had been brought up by the money lenders to pit against 
one or both of them. 1 

“Terry,” said Fred, “let’s be careful and not interfere un- 
less in a case of necessity.” 

“All right, but Pd like nothing better than to show the 
money lenders that they can’t commit outrages on poor peo- 
ple in this otwn.” 

A few days later Terry went over to see the sick millman 
whose property he and Fred had saved. 


He was still in the hands of his doctor, and the latter had 
forbidden him to go to work until he was stronger. 

He was sitting by the sick man’s bedside, when he heard 
a great noise across the street. A dozen women ran out of 
the houses on either side just in time to make an attack on 
a burly fellow who had walked out with a sewing machine 
on his shoulders. 

“Oh, Mr. Oleott,” said the wife of the sick man, “they have 
taken Nellie Haygood’s sewing machine, and she is the main 
support of a Aonad mother, who has two young sons 
working in the mills.” 7 

Terry went over to look on, and as soon as the women 
saw him they rushed at him and began appealing to him 
to save Miss Haygood’s machine. : 

The burly fellow recognized him as the young man who 
had been pointed out to him at Quinn’s hotel, and he set 
the machine down, folded his brawny arms across his breast 
and gazed at Terry as much as to say: 

“Come on, young man, if you want to have any fun with 
me.” : 

Terry walked up to him and asked why he was taking the 
woman’s machine. ۱ 

“Because it hasn’t been paid for.” 

“She bought it on the installment plan, eh?” 

“Yes, she agreed to pay seventy-five dollars for it, and has 
paid only sixty.” 
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“Well, if she has paid sixty mes has sixty dollars’ worth 
of ownership in it, hasn’t she?” 

“She hasn't a dollar’s worth of ownership in it, sir. She 
has no title to it till it is paid for. That is in the contract.” 

“Yes, that is in the contract; but in spite of the contract 
she owns sixty dollars in it, and the man she bought it from 
owns only fifteen. I think that, under the circumstances, 
she has a right to retain it, for by means of it she not only 
makes a liivng, but earns the money to pay for it,” 

Bags have you go to do with it, anyway ? ?” the big fellow 
aske 

“Nothing at all; only that’s not ee way to collect a debt, 
and only a coward would walk into a woman’s house and 
take her machine against her consent, thus depriving her of 
the means of earning a living. She has paid the sixty dol- 
lars on it, and I think she ought to be allowed to finish pay- 
ing for it by the use of it.” 

“Well, what you think of it doesn’t amount to that!” and 
he snapped his fingers within an inch of Terry’s nose, “and 
you must be very careful about calling me a coward, young 
man, or you'll be laid across my knee and spanked. 

“Oh, Mr. Olcott! Mr. Olcott!” the women eried, “don’t let | 
them take Nellie’s machine away. They will all starve if 
he does.” 

“Do you hear that?” Terry asked him. 

“Yes, I hear it, and don’# care a snap of my finger for it. 


One suggested that they do so. 

“Stand back! Stand back!” said Terry. “Keep out of the 
way,” and they got farther away and gave them plenty of 
room. 

The big fellow stood panting and clutching his enormous 
hands as if to‘ nerve himself for a deathblow. 

“Come on, you coward,” said Terry. “You are not only 
a coward, but a brute.” 

The fellow lowered his head and rushed at him like a 
mad bull. 

Terry sprang’ nimbly aside and landed a blow on his neck 
that ی‎ him, when he fell like an ox. 

Of course, Terry didn’t strike him while he was down. 

He stood quietly by looking at him 

Nearly five minutes passed before ‘the fellow revived. Of 
course, the crowd was increasing all the time, and every- 
body was on the lookout for a policeman. 

Before he recovered, Miss Haygood, with the assistance 
of her neighbors, carried the machine back in the house. 5 

She then came out and locked the door. F 

The fellow suddenly came to and sprang to his feet, He 
felt of his neck and then glared around and saw that the 
machine had been taken away. 

“Got enough?” Terry asked. 

For answer the fellow howled and rushed at him. 

Again he lowered his head. with the intention of butting 


yaon people buy anything they should be made to pay for | him 


etoy can she, , Pay for it,” Terry asked, “if you take it 
away from her?” 

“That is her hake, not mine. I am obeying the instruc- 
tions of my employer, and if you think you can prevent my 
doing so, now is the time for you to try it.” 

Terry turned around and looked at the woman who was 
being robbed of her machine, and said: 

“Madam, take your machine back into the house.” 

She caught hold of it, but the fellow jerked it away from 
her and gave her a shove that sent her reeling backwards, 
sag she would have fallen had not another woman caught 

er. 

“Don’t you strike any of those women,” said Terry, “or you 
will find yourself in trouble.” 

The fellow then turned on Terry and aimed a blow at him 
with his brawny fist. 

Terry parried it so neatly that the fellow didn’t seem to 
realize how it had been done, so he struck at him again, and 
again Terry parried it. 

Then the fellow tried to catch him around the waist. 

Terry knew better than to let him take that advantage, 
so he stepped back and put up his guar rd. 

The big fellow then aimed a blow that would have felled 
an ox had it landed ‘properly. 

Again it was parried, and thén Terry went at him like a 
shunderbolts 


CHAPTER VI. 
WHERE THE STRONG MAN FAILED. 


Terry Olcott was one of those athletes who are able to 
strike with both fists at the same time with equal force. 

So the big fellow found blows landing on his chest like 
hailstones on a roof. 

He staggered back several paces as though unable to un- 
derstand what had hit him. 

He found Terry looking him straight in the eyes ya a 
cold glitter that clearly meant defiance. 

He gave a hoarse growl and rushed at Terry bikin, try- 
ing to beat him down by main force instead of by skill. 

e understeod a little about sparring, but he depended 

more upon his strength 

Terry was as nimble as a squirrel. 

He saw that the big fellow was trying to get him in his 
grasp. 

He sprang first to the right ang then to the left, and then 
backwards as the fellow tried to clinch with him. 

He saw that he was in peril, so he proceeded to rain 
blows on the fellow’s solar plexus. 

The women standing around were all trembling. They 
looked upon Terry as their defender. 

Some of them wanted to rush on his foe and overpower him 
by force of numbers. 


Terry knew that he would be ruined if the fellow? s head 
came in contact with him, so he sprang nimbly aside and 
landed a blow on his right jaw and dislocated it. 

His mouth flew open and he stopped and tried to ¿lose it 
by, pressing his hand against his chin. 

He howled so frightfully that half the women in the 
crowd rushed into their homes. 

“Stay there, every one of you!” called out Terry. 

The fellow looked around as if ‘for some weapon, and, 
not seeing any, he rushed at a door in front of one of the 
houses and tore away the steps. 

There were only two steps, but he rushed at Terry with 
them raised above his head. 

It was then that Terry adopted the big fellow’s tactics. 
He lowered his head and rushed at him and butted him 
square in the stomach, and down he went. 

Terry stood over him with his arms folded across his 
chest. Every one could see that the blow of Olcott’s head 
on the fellow’s stomach had made him very sick. 

He sat up, looked helplessly around and groaned from 
the pain of his dislocated jaw. 

Just then an officer came along, attracted by the وه‎ 

“What’s the trouble, Mr. Olcott?” the officer asked. 

“Well, that big. fellow undertook to do me, and he needs 
the assistance of a doctor. I knocked his jaw out of 
socket.” 

Nearly half the women in the crowd knew the officer, and 
they began at once to tell what the trouble was. 

“You had better take him to the doctor, Mr. Officer.” 

“Did he make an attack on you, Mr. Olcott?” 

“Yes, » 

“Then I'll arrest him and lock him up and the police 
sūrgeon will look after him.” 

He submitted very meekly. About a hundred women and 
children followed him to the police station, where the sur- 
geon restored his jaw to socket, and he then proceeded to 
tell his story. 

“Oh,” said the doctor, “I have nothing to do with your 
story. I presume you made the mistake of running up 
against Terry Olcott. He is not as large as you are, but 
when it comes to fighting he is an elephant.” 

“I can lick him,” said the fellow, “but the women inter- 
fered and bothered me.” 


“Look here, my good fellow,” said the doctor, “the man 
who can thrash Fred Fearnot or Terry Olcott died before 
you were born.” 

“T can lick him,” the fellow persisted, 
to do it if I hang ‘for ity”: 

The chief of police advised him to keep quiet or else he 
would be worse hurt. 

“T have been told by a dozen people that you struck the 
first blow, and that Olcott only وی‎ gnged himself.” 

“Well, he was interfering with m 

“In what way?” 

“I was taking a sewing machine from the home of a 
woman who had not finished paying for it.” 


“and I’m going 


“It’s the same old trouble,” said the chief. “You’ll have 
to settle that in court.” 

The news was sent to the money lenders’ office, and, sum- 
moning his other two hired men, he went down to the police 
station to give bail. 5 

He asked permission to see the man and got his story. 

He knew that, under the law, he had the right to take 
the machine, for, under the contract, the title of it vested in 
him until the last penny of indebtedness on it had been paid. 

The police magistrate was sent for, and he opened court 
in the room upstairs over the police station. 

He heard the prisoner’s story, and then his employer told 
his story. 

“Well, accoyding to contract,” said the judge, “the ma- 
chine is yours, though as a matter of “hot ie it belongs to 
the woman. She justly owns sixty dollars in it, and you 
own only fifteen, but the purchaser signed the contract 
vesting the title in you until it was paid for. I have noth- 
ing to do with that, because the case is not before me, but 
as your man assaulted Olcott, I’ll fine him ten dollars for 
disorderly conduct.” 


“Pll pay it, your honor,” said the money lender, “and I 
demand protection for my men whom I will send to take 
the machine away.” 

“You had better take my advice,” said the judge, “and 
wait until the excitement subsides. But Ill ask you how 
you expect the woman to pay the balance due on it if you 
take it away from her?” 

“That’s a question for her to answer, your honor. She 
has had ample time to pay for it, and we have been lenient 
with her. She has had the machine now fully four months.” 

“How many payments behind is she?” 

“Two.” 

“What! Only two payments behind, and you want to 
take it away from her?” 

“The property is mine, under the contract, your honor.” 

“Very true! Very true! But how about the justice of 
the thing. She paid you sixty dollars. How much of that 
do you propose to return to her?” 

: “Not a penny. She can get the machine when she pays 
or it. 


The judge looked at him and remarked: 

“This is a case of injustice under the form of law. The 
machine is yours under the contract,” and then turning to 
one of the officers, he said to him: $ 

“Go along with this man and see that he is not interfered 
with, and see that the peace is not disturbed.” ae 

“Your honor,” said the money lender, “this man is in no 
condition to go after it.” Ill send another man in his place.” 

“Well, I have nothing to do with that. It’s the officer’s 
duty not to assist you to take the machine away so unjustly, 
but merely to preserve the peace.” 

A man who had heard that hurried back to Miss Hay- 
good’s home, and with her consent took the machine on his 
shoulder and carried it to the home of a neighbor to prevent 
the fellow from getting it. 

. The officer demanded the door to be opened. Miss Hay- 
good opened it for him, and the house was searched for the 
machine. ۰ 

The man couldn’t find it, of course, and she said it wasn’t 
in the house. 

The fellow demanded her arrest. 

“No,” said the officer; “if you want to have her arrested 
you must go before a justice and swear out a warrant for 
her.” 

“Well, she has concealed the property.” 

“T have nothing to do with that. I have seen her do 
nothing wrong. You must go to a civil court for redress.” 

As the man left without the machine, he was followed by 
a crowd of women and children jeering him. The police 
` found it impossible to disperse them. 
`. The man who had been arrested was the largest and 
strongest, and was considered the best of the three men 
> who had been hired as collectors. The others were amazed 

that a man so much smaller than he was could have knocked 
him out so completely. ; ~ 


“Oh, just wait till I get over this!” said he, “and 1 
send Olcott to a hospital for a month) I didn’t want to 
hurt any of those women, but I tell you, they were like a 
pack of hounds nagging a deer. If a fellow should hit one 
g them the whole town would go in for tearing him to 

eces.” 
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Try as hard as they could, none of the money lenders’ 
hired men could locate that sewing machine. 

His lawyer advised him to sue her for fifteen dollars. 

“What’s the use? She has no money. A judgment against 
her couldn’t be collected. I’m going to sue Olcott,” and 
a suit was begun at once. z 

Terry denied that he owed the man anything, and the 
case was thrown out of court. 

In the meantime a collection was taken up among the 
millmen to raise the fifteen dollars due on the machine, so 
that the young lady could go to work unmolested for the 
support of her mother and little children. 

Then they laughed at the fellow whenever he appeared 
on the street.. 

Women and children hooted at him as he passed by. 

Of course, all of that happened on the hill. 

Nobody noticed him when he appeared over on the west 
side of the lake. : z 

One day as Terry was going from the office.to his home 
he met the big fellow face to face. z 

Terry looked him straight in the eyes and smiled, 

Quick as a flash the fellow darted at him, thinking to 
take him unawares. 

He aimed a blow at Terry’s head, but Terry dodged it, 
and just then, having no other recourse, he butted the man 
in the stomach, and once more he was knocked out. 

It was only about a hundred yards from there to. the 
police station. 

Terry seized him by the collar of his coat and made a 
run to the police station, dragging the fellow behind him. 

The latter, of course, tried to get on his feet, but that 
was impossible. : 

Terry landed him at the police station and made the 
charge against him of making an unprovoked assault on 
him. 

Again he was locked up, and it being the second offense, 


‘the police magistrate doubled his fine. 


The fellow didn’t have the money to pay it, and he sent 
word to his employer. y 

The latter sent one of his clerks with the money to pay 
the fine and costs. 1 

“book here, Holcombe,” said the money lender, “PI pay 
no more fines for you. You had no right to make that 
attack on Olcott. You had better return home to New 
York City.” 

“All right, boss. 
TH leave.” 
` The money lender did so, and the fellow went away, 
leaving his pals behind him. 

Both of them promised him that they would “do up” 
Olcott the first chance they got. when they could both tackle 
him at once. 

Several parties heard the 
Oleott of it. r 

“All right,” said Terry, “it may be that we will have a 
funeral yet.” 

Terry went before the chief of police, told him of the 
threat that had been made, and asked for a permit to carry 
a revolver. 

The chief gave it to him, as he had a right to. Somehow 
or other it became known, and then scores of people began 
talking about his exploit in Mexico two or three years be- 
fore, when he killed six Mexican insurgents in a couple of 
minutes, when they rushed on him for the purpose of kill- 
ing him, and taking from him a young lady whom he had 
rescued from their companions. 

They didn’t believe it, but a millman at Quinn’s hotel 
one evening drew from his pocket a newspaper account of 
the wonderful fight. 

The result was the two men resigned ther positions with 
the money lenders and left New Era. 

“Terry,” said Fred, “those fellows have left, I am told. 
Now we must adopt some plan to drive the others out of 
New Era.” 

“Why not wait till they are sent to State prison for 
perjury ?” 

“Oh, we would have to wait for months in that case.” 

“Well, we don’t want to do anything to make ourselves 
liable.” « 

“No, but we can break up their business by starting one 
in opposition and lending the people money at a legal rate 
of interest.” 

“That’s all right, Fred, but they'll borrow money from 


Buy me a ticket for New York and 


promise they ‘had made, and told 
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k and then laugh at us, knowing we wouldn’t seize any- 
ing. a 

“Oh, I don’t mean to sell things on the instalment plan 
or to lend money on anything left in the 
borrowers. Besides, we coul 
to the business for us. We could lend money at a legal 
rate of interest, and then those fellows would sell out and 
leave. Of course, we would lose some money by it.” 

“Sure!” said Terry. “But after they leave we conld 
stop thé business. I wouldn’t be bothered with it, even 
for a big profit.” ۴ ; 2 

“Neither would I. But it seems to me that there ought 
to be some place where the poor could go and deposit col- 
lateral and get assistance. It seems to me that we ought 
to be able to find good, square men who could treat them 
justly.” a ee 

“Well, we could, Fred, if we could hire them and pay 
them a salary so that their pay won’t depend upon gouging 
the customers. We can advance the money and let others 
do the work. In fact, we could do it, I think, without 
being known in it at all.” 

So they held a consultation with Dick and Joe and 
decided to try the plan. 


CHAPTER VII. 
FRED AND TERRY DISCUSS THE SITUATION. 


After consulting their lawyer about the matter, Fred 
again made an offer to buy the property of the money lend- 
ers at what it cost them. : 

The men very flatly refused to sell. 


` Then Fred and Terry gave orders to a contractor to put 


up.a building on the same street two blocks from the other. 
They had it put up for a bank, as they didn’t intend to 
do a pawn-brokering business. x 
They had no extra rooms upstairs for the purpose of 


taking care of collaterals. 
~ Nobody knew what the building was intended for, but as 


the contractor was finishing it and began putting in a huge 
safe, the workingmen surmised that it was to.be a bank, 
‘There was no bank on the hill. 


The workingmen made their deposits at the bank on the, 


west side, just a bleek from Quinn’s hotel. 

The money lenders and their clerks became interested at 
once. 

They wondered who was backing it. 

When it was finished Fred engaged a middle-aged man 
who had long experience in the banking business to take 
charge and select his own clerks. 

When it was completed the name of “The People’s Savings 
Bank” in large gold letters was put over the.front door. 

Then circulars were printed’ and distributed among the 
homes of the people in that section, offering to save the peo- 
ple’s money and to lend money at the legal rate of interest. 

The circulars advised, instead of paying such high interest 
to parties who loaned money on collaterals, that. they first 
come and see the bankers, who stood ready to lend money 
without collaterals to the right sort of people. 

The money lenders didn’t suspect anything, even after 
they read the circulars. 


' Fearnot and Olcott were not known in it at all, nor did 


anybody suspect their connection with it. 

early every man and woman on the hill whose necessi- 
ties required their borrowing a little money came to the 
bank to see what they could do there before going to the 
money lenders. 

The banker explained to them that all he wanted was 
satisfactory references. In case of married women, he said 
that certificates from the superintendents of the mills as 
to the character and industry of their husbands would be 
sufficient. He would not ask any security. 

Astonished at such liberality, the women had their hus- 
bands to get certificates from the superintendents. 

They went to the savings bank and presented them, and 
a day or two later, after the certificates had been properly 
investigated, the holders of them called at the banks and 
got small sums of from five or ten, fifteen or twenty dollars, 
and that, too, at a charge of only six per cent. interest per 
annum. à 

The money lenders found that all of their former cus- 
tomers were practically deserting them, 
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' The head of the concern called on the banker and asked 
him how long he expected to continue business on that line. 
“I don’t know,” was the reply. “The bank was started 


ossession of the|for the purpose of lending money to poor people who work 
get somebody else to attend | for their living without charging exorbitant rates of in- 


terest. All we require is satisfactory information as to the 
character of the person who wants to borrow. Of course, 
we are not lending any large sums. We have capital enough 
io ag us to test the honesty of the people living on this 
ill. : 

“All right; TIl watch the experiment,” said the head 
money lender, “although I’ll admit it is ruining our busi- 
ness. Even with collaterals put up, our customers do their 
best to cheat us.” 2 

“All right,” said the banker. “A person can’t cheat us 
but once. Then they can go back to you. A borrower must 
pay his debts or he can’t borrow a second time.” 

Several weeks passed and the money lenders did no new 
business whatever. 

They sat’ in their office fanning flies and waiting for cus- 
tomers. I ۲ 

Occasionally parties came in to pay instalments on money 


borrowe) hefore, and they refused to extend time to any 3 


one. . À 
Quite a ‘umber of them brought the receipts for their 
payments the savings bank and there borrowed money to 


pay their instalments. 

They were paying two and a half per cent. per month 
interest to the money lender. 

The savings bank loaned them money at six per cent. 
interest per annum. 

By and by they got onto it and gradually their customers 
began to take out their effects that they had put up as col- 
lateral, but no new customers came in. 

They were then doing a losing business, but they had a 
lot of money out at thirty per cent. interest, hence could 
keep up for some time. i 

They gouldn’t compel a customer to pay more than he 
had contracted to pay. 

The lead of the concern then came to Fred and offered 
to sell his property. 

“Too late,” said Fred. “I don’t want to buy now. The 
mistake you made was in not accepting my first offer.” 

“Well, thé bank over there is doing all the business. They 
are lending money without collaterals, and it is only a 
question of time when they will go to the wall.” 

“Great Scott! Are they lending poor people money with- 
out any security?” Fred inquired, as though greatly sur- 
prised. 

“Yes, but not in large sums. I understand all they re- 
quire are certificates of good character and industry from 
the superintendent of the mill where their husbands work.” 

“Well, well, well! That is a good idea! I’m going to 
watch that concern and see what the result will be. The 
fact is, you fellows have been walking rough-shod -over 
those people.” 

“Oh, yes! I know that is the talk, but there is not a 
word of truth in it. We simply demanded the fulfilment 
of their contract.” 

“Yes, I know ‘something about that.. The law permit 
you to charge two and a half per cent. per month. [ve no 
doubt that every one expected to pay his indebtedness, but 
you know how it is with poor people. They have no busi- 
ness judgment. They make debts and promise to pay, but 
circumstantes often interfere wita them. Sickness in the 
family is not considered by you fellows, and you send rough 
men to elean out. their home. You send them with orders 
to take even the beds from under sick people. I know that 
it is claimed that there is no sentiment in business, but I 
will never agree to that.” 


“Well, every man looks out for himself.” 


“Unfortunately, yes,” assented. Fred; “but if a debtor — 
comes to me and asks for time on account of sickness:in hiss 
family or loss of employment, he will get an extension of — 


time without any trouble.” 

“Oh, you fellows are able to stand that, but we are not. 
If the customers do not keep their contracts any money 
lender will go. to the wall. Now, if you want that property 
of ours over there on the hill we will sell it to you cheap.” 

“We don’t want it,” said Fred. “We are doing no busi- 
ness over there at all. It has been the rule of this com- 
pany not to go into competition with any business in the 
town. We have lots for sale and water power; that’s all. 


E 
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We have been urged to build hotels, but we prefer to have| que, and he often lets it go. There’s where the pawnbroker’s 
others come here and build: That adds to the بو‎ fgg profits come in. They probably sell the watch for seventy- 


and popuiation is what gives value to real estate. 
bought all this land for miles around here at an average of 
five dollars an acre. We have some for sale at ten thousand 
dollars an acre, and this increase in yalue was caused by 
the influx of population.” 

“Look here, Mr. Fearnot, will you let me ask you a ques- 
tion?” 

“Certainly, sir. You can ask as many as you please, 
and if it isn’t about personal affairs 1۳۱۱ answer them.” 

“Well, I guess you will ‘consider it a personal matter. I 
ie to know if you are backing up that savings bank over 

here. 

“ynat is indeed a personal question, and I can’t answer it.” 

“That is all right. Your refusal is a practical answer 
that satisfies me that you have backed that institution for 
the purpose of breaking up our business.” 

“You can put any construction you please upon it,” said 
Fred, “and if it does break up your business I shall be more 
an pleased. You have nearly ruined several families, 
d we have had to save them from the results of their 
wn imprudence. We have paid out hundreds of dollars, 
ich, of course, we hardly expect to get back.” 

The man went away without having obtained any satis- 
faction whatever from either Fearnot or Olcott. 

A few days later Terry learned that the property had 
been sold, and that the three men who were under indict- 
ment for perjury had left for parts unknown. 

The sheriff investigated, and found that two clerks in the 
office had purchased the property, and that they were con- 
ducting the business, collecting the outstanding debts as 
far as they could, and were offering all sorts of inducements 
to their former customers, having them sign contracts that 
still called for collaterals, and quite a number actually came 
back to them. 

They had agreed to extend time for payments in a most 
extremely satisfactory manner, so far as promises- were 
concerned. 

Terry disguised himself, and, claiming to be an employee 
of the New Era Company, went over to borrow some money 
on his gold watch. ; 

He gave the name of Conan. 

It was a fine watch, on which he borrowed fifty dollars 
at a rate of twenty per cent. interest. 

When the perjury case was called in court the three men 
out on bail failed to show up, so the judge declared their 
bail forfeited. 

They had put up money in the hands of the real estate 
owner who signed their bond. 

The money was turned over to the court, and a bench 
warrant was issued for the arrest of each one. 

Of course, they couldn’t be found. 

A description of them was published and a reward was 
offered fer their arrest. 

The two young men who were running the business made 
affidavits that they didn’t know where they were, and had 
no business connections with them whatever. 

“Still the sheriff, as well as Fred and Terry, were satisfied 
that, instead of selling the property, they still owned it, but 
they could get no positive proof of that fact. 

At the end of the first month Fred and Terry learned 
from the cashier’s report that every customer who had bor- 
rowed money on the certificate from the mill superintendent 
had paid his indebtedness promptly. 

“By George, Fred, that’s satisfactory!” 

“Yes. It isn’t everybody who is a fraud. The average 
man and woman is honest if treated fairly. It’s when 
there is a feeling of resentment on account of harsh treat- 
ment by the money lenders that they become indifferent 
~ about it. They had rather forfeit the collaterals; yet I 
__ know there is a class of them who never expect to redeem 

sed they put up as collateral. The collateral, perhaps, 
was actually worth nothing to them, notwithstanding its 

intrinsic value. For instance, if a woman pawned the house- 
“hold clock, she would sometimes rather forfeit it and buy a 
new and cheaper clock to take its place. A man will pawn 

a gold watch sometimes when in financial straits and. buy 

a cheap silver one to use instead. When it falls due he 

would rather keep the money, if he has it, than to go and 

redeem the watch. For instance, if a man has borrowed 
twenty-five dollars on a hundred-dollar watch at thirty per 
cent. interest he has a pretty good bill to pay when it falls 


five dollars in the city and never think of returning the‏ اه 


difference between that and the money paid on it. I never 
heard of a pawnbroker admitting that he sold a pledge for 
more than the debt due on it.” i 

“Well, I'd like to find out something about that,” said 
Terry. “I’m going to try to find out about some man who 
left something valuable for lack of means to redeem it. PI 
have him sue for it, and if the lender comes into court and 
reports that it was sold for the debt, I’ll ask an order from 
the court to compel him to give the name of the purchaser, 
and we will summon that party and require him to swear 
what he paid for it. The fellow may tell the truth about 
it or he may not, but at any rate we will get some informa- 
tion on that point. In New York City the pawnbroker de- 
clares that the property becomes his on the failure to pay 
the principal and interest, but the law says that it shall 
be sold, and if it brings more money than is due on it the 
former owner is entitled to the difference, but I never heard 
of one getting any back.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t bother about that, Terry. Those fel- 
lows will have to give up the fight finally. They are not 
ones to run a losing business.” 

“Well, those fellows are not losing anything. They are 
getting quite a lot of new customers, I understand, and 
they make money on twenty per cent. interest. It is amaz- 
ing, though, that people will pay twenty per cent. when 
they can get it for six per cent.” 

“Oh, that is easily accounted for. Some of their wives 
are afraid to ask their husbands for a certificate from the 
mill superintendent, hence they put up as collaterals things 
that their husbands won’t miss and borrow little sums. 
They try to contrive to save enough money out of the allow- 
ances their husbands give them and gradually pay up and 
take their pawns out again. Then some of the, millmen 
would make’ sacrifices rather than to ask the superintendent 
for a certificate, as they don’t want it known that they are 
in debt. Go to Quinn’s hotel any evening and youll find a 
lot of millmen playing cards, dominoes and other games for 
small sums. 
and before they are aware of it they are unable to pay their 
grocers’ and butchers’ bills. They are simply improvident, 
and those fellows are making money off of their weak- 
nesses,” $ ¢ 

“Say, Fred, if we could get the superintendents in the 
mills to notify their employees that every man will be dis- 
charged against whom complaints are made for the non- 
payment of debts, it will break up that sort of business.” 

“Don’t you believe that, Terry. Men are natural born 
gamblers. They will take chances even when the odds are 
heavy against them. Lets give the savings bank another 
month’s chance at them, and maybe those money lenders 
will finally give up the fight.” 

“All right, I’m willing to try it. But I actually believe 
they are making money now, for they have men going into 
every house on the hill canvassing for business. I’ve heard 
of some wonderful promises they have made, and I’m will- 
ing to gamble on it that not a single promise will be kept 
when they get a'‘customer’s effects into their possession. 
You may say what you please about human judgment, but 
animal instincts far surpass it. Take squirrels, for instance. 
When nuts ripen they lay up a supply for winter, so they 
will have rations when the nutting season is over, but men 
drink and carouse and gamble and take chances of keeping 
up the supplies on an uncertainty. The woodpecker will 
make a hole in a dead tree, raise his young in it, and after 
they have taken to the wing he will fill that hole with acorns 
to live on during the hard winter. All birds do the same 
thing, except those whose source of supply remains accessi- 
ble through the season; thus they exercise better judgment 
than mankind.” 

Terry was anxious to lick somebody about the matter. 

Fred. laughed and said: : 

“Keep cool, old man, we are winning already. The heads 
of the concern have left the town between two suns and 
bench warrants. are out after them. i They may not get 
them, but we put them to flight, anyway.” 

“Yes, but it isn’t the sort of fun that I wanted.” 

“What’s the matter with you? You are no hog, Terry. 
You knocked that fellow down and thrashed him, and I 
had the pleasure of throwing two of their men out of the 
house that they were stripping of household goods, and you 


Some of them send out of New Era for whisky, | 
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licked the big 
that you oug 


est man in their employ. It seems to me 
to be fully satisfied by this time.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
HOW THE SAVINGS BANK WON. 


The two clerks who claimed to have bought out the mòney 
lenders’ property in New Era appeared to be clever young 
men. ۱ : 

They were not noes to make any trouble with Fred 
aan Terry, and the latter appeared disposed to let them 
alone. 

They knew that, legally, they couldn’t interfere with them; 
so they left the matter with the savings bank, and had 
‘made up their minds to lose a good deal of money through 
that channel in order to drive the money lenders out. 

They talked with nobody about it except their lawyer. 

One day a report came to their ears that a burly red- 
faced man had ought out the property himself. 

Again Terry disguised himself and went over to the place 
to redeem his watch, and there he saw the man, 

He came away fully convinced that he was about on a 
level with the original owners of the place. 

He claimed to have ample capital, and said that he would 
be satisfied with twenty per cent. interest instead of thirty, 
and that he thought the customers of the establishment 
ought to be satisfied, too. 

He told Terry that he had money to lend in any amount 

rovided ample security, either by endorsed note or col- 
aterals, wag furnished. He said he was there to do a gen- 
eral money lending business, and would lend money on 
any security; that ne intended to make everybody his per- 
sonal friend with whom he came in contact. 

“That’s all right,” said Terry. “I hope you will succeed 
in accomplishing your aims without making enemies, but 
let me tell you that I know the spirit of these people here. 
All the millmen are hard-working fellows. They earn 
every dollar they get. They can’t afford to pay big in- 
terest. I didn’t care to go to my employers for a certificate, 
otherwise I would have gone to the savings bank. It is not 
every one that wants his employer to know anything about 
his financial condition. If you treat your customers right 
and consider their circumstances youll get along with very 
little trouble. When you have people’s collateral in your 
charge or have a grip on their household goods by contract, 
and circumstances have been against them, it will pay you 
better to extend their time. Of course, the interest is going 
~ on when the time is extended, and in the end you get your 
interest just the same. The men who first opened here dealt 
harshly with the customers who failed to pay. That aroused 
resentment, not only in the customers, but in their friends. 
They had many a fight here in consequence. I personally 
know of a case. A poor woman had bought a machine for 
seventy-five dollars and had paid sixty on it, when she un- 
fortunately fell behind with her payments, and they sent a 
burly fellow to take it away by force. The average man 
thinks it is pretty hard for a man to seize a seventy-five-dol- 
Jar machine on which sixty dollars has been paid and keep 
the machine and money, too. Trouble grew out of it. Of 
course, the law was on his side, but equity was the other 
way. ۱ 

The man listened to his story, 
his eyes, and said: 

“Well, it was done under form of law, but I think, like 
you, that it was rather harsh. I would have given her more 


looking him straight in 


time. The interest would have been running on all the 
same.” 
“Of course! Of course! If you follow that course you’ll 


have no trouble.” 

Terry told Fred of the conversation he had with the 
owner, but he remarked: 

“He has a bad face, and there’ll be more trouble as sure 
as you and I live.” ۲ s 

“Oh, yes, I expect it! Those fellows are not satisfied with 
a decent interest. The truth is, poor people can’t afford 
to pay twenty per cent. j 

Pride prevents them from going to the superintendent 
of the mill for a certificate, and they had rather pay twenty 

er cent. than to do so. Now, I believe that this fellow is 
in the employ of those men who ran away to escape prose- 
cution for perjury. I don’t believe there has been any sale 
at all, notwithstanding the deed is recorded in the office of 


the county clerk. I doubt if a single dollar has changed 
hands in consequence.” 

“Well, we will give them a month and find out more 
about it. The fact is, Terry, we must drive them out. I’ve 
thought about having the superintendents to interfere in the 
matter, and have him to threaten to discharge all those who 
pawned their household goods, but that would be an injus- 
tice. It would really be interfering with the rights of the 
poor victims.” 

“Yes, so it would. I think it would be better for the 
bank to lend the money on the notes of the millmen and tell 
them that if the notes are not paid according to contract 
they will be presented at-the mills and the amount deducted 
from their’ wages. They would kick at it, but they would 
be afraid to refuse to pay for fear of discharge.” 

“Terry, I believe that is a good idea, and -Pll instruct 
the banker to pursue that plan.” 

The banker, of course, received a regular salary for his 
services, and if any money was lost it didn’t come out of 
his pocket. . F 

Again he issued circulars stating that, instead of req 
ing certificates, he would let the wives of the millmen ha 
small sums of money to tide them over their necessity o 


presenting their husband’s notes for the amount, with the — 


understanding if they didn’t pay, the notes would be pre- 


sented to their employers and the amount deducted from = 


their wages. 

That had a wonderful effect, and again the collaterals 
stopped going into the money lenders’ place. 

The new money lender got hold of one of the circulars 
and issued one in opposition, making the same offer. 

He was a shrewd fellow, and he judged that the millmen 
who gave notes would pay them promptly rather than to 
have them go in to the paymaster of the mill. 

He was a smooth talker, notwithstanding his hard face, 
and a lot of women came in with notes signed by their 
husbands. / $ 

_“Now, madam,” said he to several of them, “I only have 
yiur word for it that your husbands signed these notes. If 
they didn’t you make yourself liable to arrest and punish- 
ment for forgery. So you are doing this thing with your 
eyes open. You must give me a little certificate to the 
effect that your husband signed these notes in your pres- 
ence. 

“The truth is, I'd rather have them come here of evenings 
and sign them in the presence of myself or the cashier. We 
won’t lend anybody a larger sum than twenty dollars on 
those notes. That is always enough to tide a family over 
temporary embarrassment. 

Terry got onto that, and he fet a man to watch, and 
found that the fellow was really doing a land office busi- 
ness, his customers paying twenty per cent. interest, where 
they could have gone to the savings bank and gotten the 
same amount at six per cent. per annum. 

“Fred,” said he, “hanged if I am not puzzled. It must 
be because he has got the start by being the first in the field. 
Blessed if I don’t believe if the savings bank offered to let 
them have money free of interest on the same securities 
that they would go to that money lender in preference. There 
must be something wrong about it. I’m really getting 
tired trying to help certain people out of trouble. I don’t 
like to pay out good money. to find out what blessed fools 
some pecple are.” 

“Terry,” laughed Fred, “we’ve been flattering ourselves 
that we know all about human nature, but it seems that we 
don’t. I’m going to write several articles for ‘The Eagle,’ 
stating the case and asking for a solution of the problem. 
It'll set people to thinking and talking, and maybe some of 
them may try to explain it.” 


“All right,” said Terry, “but ۲۱۱ pay for a supper for a 
dozen of us if any one does respond and explain satisfac- 


torily.” 1 
„Fred wrote a series of articles for the paper over t 
signature of “A Sane Millman.” 


To Fred’s astonishment, the money lender replied to the 


article and attempted to explain the matter. 
He said it was a matter of confidence and preference, 
“Some people,” he said, “liked to trade at certain places 
from preference. It is a good deal like kissing, it goes by 
favor.” 
One day a poor woman came to Terry and asked for a 
loan to pay a debt she owed to the money lender. =À 
“How much is it?” asked Terry. 
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“Fifteen dollars, sir.” 

“And you agreed to pay him twenty per cent. on fifteen 
dollars?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And at the same time you knew you could have gone to 
the savings bank and gotten the same amount at only six 
per cent. Now, tell me why?” 

“Well, my husband told me to go there.” 

“Madam, excuse me for saying that I don’t believe your 
husband did that. If you’ll send him up to see me to-night 
after work hours and he will tell me that he did send you 
there and explain why he did so, Pil let you have the fifteen 
dollars as well as the interest due on it.” 

He waited that night for the millman to come, but he 
didn’t show up. 

He knew then that the woman had borrowed the money 
without her husband’s knowledge, so he expected to hear of 
her being arrested, but he didn’t. 

How she raised the money he never knew. 

He talked to Fred and Dick Duncan about it, and both 
f them tried to explain the matter, but Terry shook his 
ad, saying that it was not at all satisfactory. 

Several women were threatened with arrest and prosecu- 
tion, whose husbands had been hunted up, and questioned 
by a representative of the money lender. 

Only one of the husbands repudiated the note. The others, 
to protect their wives, acknowledged the signature, and 
then had tremendous quarrels with them, 

The one who repudiated the note threatened to let the law 
take its course, but the woman cried and wrung her hands 
until, for the sake of the children, he agreed to settle it. 

The savings bank kept on, and gradually drew away 
enough customers to convince the money lender that he 
was losing, until he, like his predecessor, wanted to close 
up his business quickly. He finally did this by making 
sacrifices, and again they were all startled by the news that 
a newcomer had bought the place and was going to run it 
like the savings bank. 

“Fred,” said Terry, “somebody is at the back of- that 
thing with plenty of money. They are willing to lose money 
for a while in order to drive the savings bank out of busi- 
ness. The fact is, it is a rich field. There are fully five 
thousand men at work in those mills, and probably two- 
thirds of them have wives and children.” 

“All right, let them run the bank out if they can. We’ll 
let those people over there know that they needn’t look to 
aS for any assistance if they continue patronizing that 
place. 

Then they consulted the superintendents. 

Invitations were sent to them to meet at the public hall. 

Every one appeared at the meeting, but neither Fred nor 
Terry were there, and they wondered what they had been 
called together for. 

Fred and Terry knew that if they appeared and offered 
suggestions which, if accepted, would injure the business 
of the money lender, or any other business man, they could 
be sued for heavy damages. 

Nearly every superintendent knew what was trying to be 
accomplished, but none of them dared take any initial steps 
in that direction for fear their employers in New York 
City or elsewhere would discharge them, so they went home 
without anything having been accomplished. 

Fred then went down to the city to visit several of ‘the 
mill owners, and discussed the question with them. 

The mill owners were utterly indifferent about it. They 
said that when the men did their work and received their 
wages they didn’t care what they did with their money. 

He practically found that they had no sympathy whatever 
for their operatives. 

“Terry,” said Fred, “it-is a tough job, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, it is the worst thing I ever tackled in my life. Now, 
Tve a suggestion to make, Fred.” 
` “All right, let’s have it,” 

_ “LLet’s instruct the president of the savings bank to lend 

money at about the rate of valuation that a careful pawn- 
broker does and charge no interest whatever. Let the 
parties come back and return the loan and get their goods.” 
1 “Why, Terry, that will cost us many thousands of dol- 
ars. 

“Not a bit of it, Fred, for the collateral will always be 
good for the money, and all the money that we will be out 
will be the song ed the banker and his clerks. Hanged if 
I don’t believe t some women take special delight in 
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pawning something, and we would soon have a,house full 
of goods.” e 

“Very true; but if they have no interest to pay they will 
come and get them out.” 

“Not all of them. Some would be left on our hands.” 

“Sure,” said Terry, “but the articles will be good for the 
money. We won’t lend a penny on anything that isn’t 
placed in charge of the banker. We won’t lend anything 
on furniture left in the house. I am willing to lose thou- 
sands, of dollars on it until fully satisfied that it won’t 
work.” 

“Say, Fred, suppose we try those stinkballs on that con- 
cern, just as you closed up the saloonkeeper five years ago.” 

“Terry, I am not willing to trust that in the hands of a 
third party.” We might be betrayed and they could recover 
heavy damages against us.” 

“Well, you can try it one night, I another, and Joe and 
Dick can. do likewise, and hanged if I don’t believe we will 
have sorne fun out of it.” 

“Oh, they will place a guard around, and some of us 
might get a load of buckshot. It is dangerous.” 

Fred refused and Terry insisted. 

He offered to do the Work himself. 

Again Fred shook his head. 

He knew well that Evelyn would be angry about it, but 
he didn’t mention her name. ۱ 

Finally the big money lender went to the savings bank 
and told the banker that if he would buy his property he 
would retire from business and leave New Era. 

Said he: 

“PI sell it to you at cost.” 

“See here,” said the banker, “will every man in your em- 
ploy sign an agreement not to resume business in New 
Era?” 

“Well, I would have to consult them about it.” 

“Very well. If you’ll have all of them sign the agree- 
ment I’ll] take the property off your hands.” 

The fellow went back, and a day later sent for the banker 
to visit him. ; ; 

The banker went up after business hours, and there every 
clerk in his presence signed an agreement not to do any 
money lending business in New Era., The banker then 
agreed to buy the property. ۱ 


CHAPTER IX. 
A NEW SCHEME AND HOW IT FAILED TO WORK. 


Fred and Terry congratulated themselves on having got 
rid of the troublesome money lenders. 

“Terry, old man,” said Fred, “it cost us quite a lot of 
money to get rid of those fellows. I don’t think I ever saw 
anybody have such a soft snap as those fellows did with the 
millmen on the hill.” 

“Youve got that wrong there, Fred,” said Terry. “It was 
the millmen’s wives.” 

“All the same their husbands were the victims. Those 
fellows made a lot of money out of them, although they did 
sacrifice a little when selling the property, but they are 
thousands and thousands of dollars ahead. They practically 
had no opposition. Before they came a half dozen furni- 
ture houses sold household effects on the instalment plan, 
but competition compelled them to be moderate in their 
charges. But they didn’t lend any money. When the money 
lenders came in they had the field all to themselves, and 
they got many a poor family into their clutches and bled 
them for all they were worth.” 

“Well, TIl tell you, Fred, I’ve about made up my mind 
not to bother myself hereafter about other people’s trou- 
bles. Generally it is a thankless task. I know of several 
people who were very profuse in their expressions of grati- 
tude for the assistance we gave them, but in a few weeks 
they forgot all about the promises they made, and soon they 
were in the same trouble; again.” 

“Yes, that is true, but I tell you, old man, people of 
small means are tempted to resort to all sorts of tricks to 
raise a little money to gratify certain desires or tempta- 
tions. It’s worse among the women of those millmen’s fam- 
ilies than among the men. Let one woman get hold of a 


| beautiful piece of furniture and her neighbors envy her, and 


a rivalry springs up among them. Let one buy a beautiful 
carpet and her neighbor wants to do the same, and, if pos- 
sible, buy a better one. It’s human nature, old man. and I 
don’t know of any one who has more real human nature in 
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him than you and me. W. 
to perfect ourselves in 4 ¢ sports. I remember how 
we used to discuss it. We claimed that what one man did 
another could do if he tried hard enough. That is why we 
can wrest and box and fence better than the average ath- 
lete. I remember when you were about sixteen or seventeen, 
we both attended a circus, and how we envied the acro- 


bats. You and I could turn handsprings at that time, but 
when we saygyone of the acrobats turn a series,of somer- 
saults back ‘and forward clear across the ring, we both | 


vowed to learn how to do it ourselves, and the thumps and 
the bumps that we got in learning how makes me smile yet. 
You became ‘a better expert at it than I did. I guess it was 
because you took more pleasure in it. Pride in dress and 
hob LEHI decorations seem to be feminine weaknesses, and 
that is what tempted so many of the millmen’s; wives to go 
in debt. They are very kind to each other. ~ Let one of 
them get sick and they are all eager to render assistance. 
The difference between them and us is that we are able to 
render assistance financially and they are not; so we-must 
not be hard on them. You know how they all,cail Eveiyn 
and Mary angels of mercy. We must continue to let them 
look to-us for help in times of trouble. At the same time 
we shouldn’t let them indulge in such extravagances byıany 
encouragement on our part.” 


In about a week after the money lenders had left the} 
hill, Terry heard that a man had rented the building for 
the purpose of running a general store. 

He opened with a stock of grocéries, dry goods, and, in- 
deed, had a little of almost everything. He sold at very 
reasonable prices. ‘ 

Terry heard that he sold his goods for cash, and he won- 
dered how he could do so when he knew that nine out of ten 
millmen’s families ran bills, to be paid on each payday. 

The mills paid their employees twice a month, and all the 
butchers and grocers in New Era had to give the workmen 
two weeks’ credit. 

The plan adopted by the newcomer was a shrewd one, 
and it captured the women. 


When his customers had no cash he lent it to them at a 
big rate of interest and immediately received it back in 
payment for his goods. 

That business went on for a few weeks ‘before Terry 
learned of it. 

“By George!” said he, “I’ll bet money that the original 
money lender is at the bottom of that game. It is some- 
thing new and taking.” 

He went to Fred and remarked: 

“Fred, old man, we have been flattering ourselves that 
we are pretty well up to stuff, but that storekeeper on the 
hill is a few links ahead of us.” 

“How so, Terry?” and Terry explained the mystery to him. 
. “Great Scott!” Fred gasped. “I’ve been thinking that 
‘the amount of business he has jumped into was on account 
of the cheapness of his goods, but he is making money on 
the interest of his loans, and the low price of the goods is 
what draws the custom.” 


“That’s it! Thats it! And PI wager something and 
give odds that the original money lender is at the back of 
it, and has simply put a trusty man there to represent him. 
The merchants on this side are wondering how he can sell 
his goods so cheap. In fact, several of them are compla‘n- 
ing of having lost a number of their customers. Said one 
of them to me the other day: I think I buy about as cheap 
as any man on the market, and I try to get the lowest grade 
of goods. I sent over there and bought a pound of their 
sugar and melted it down to see if I could find any white 
sand in it, but that fellow is too shrewd for that. He is 
actually selling sugar at first cost. I calculate that he is 
losing at least five dollars a barrel. There was no sand in 
it at all. It was straight sugar, and as near as I can get at 
it, he gave straight, full weight. He is doing a big busi- 
ness. He has won quite a number of my customers. He 
makes a very small profit on his meats, and if any of his 
regular customers are short of cash, he lends them the 
money, and as near as I can get at it, charges about fifteen 
per cent. interest.’ ” 


Fred scratched his head and thought over it for a couple 
of days. Then he employed a man to trade with him so as 
to get at the facts, and it developed that, while they bought 
goods cheap, every customer got into his debt in the shape 
of money loans. 
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worked hard for several Sien] “Terry, that follow is a first-class financier, but how in 


thunder does he manage the matter of security?” 

“Well, that is what we must find out. There are some 
people whom we can’t teach any common sense. Of course, 
the millmen’s wives do all the trading, and they don’t know 
as much about law as a jaybird. We must find out what 
per cent. they are charging on the money they lend, and if 
a is above the legal rate, we can push the usury law on 
them. 

“Say, Fred, Pll bet that we will learn something there, 
too. A man who is shrewd enough to devise such a scheme 
as that certainly can’t be caught in the meshes of the law.” 

“Well, we will find out about it, anyway.” 

Fred set his man to work and learned that the usury law 
با‎ E by a contract, and no law can invalidate a con- 
ract. ي‎ 

“That’s about what I expected,” remarked Fred, when he ~ 
learned the truth, “so we can’t do a thing with him.” ۲ 

“All right. We will just wait and let the victims learn 
by experience.” 1 

“That’s all right,” laughed Terry. “I’ve heard all 
life that a burnt child dreads the fire. It may be true wi 
a child, but not with grown people. I’ve seen grown men _ 
and women whose wounds don’t heal fast enough to leave 
them without sores. They jump from one fire to another, 
and they’ve always got burned. I’m not going to take the 
trouble to warn anybody against the game. And I won’t 
run my hands down into my pockets again to relieve any of 
those victims.” 

“Hold on, there, Terry. Don’t go to making any such 
threats as that. Everybody sympathizes with a fool. That’s 
why asylums are built to take care of them.” 

“Oh, I’m not talking about lunatics. I’m talking about 
sane fools.” 

“Good! Good! What 
is a sane fool?” 

“Oh, there are all sorts of definitions. I will give you 
one. For instance, take an industrious man who knows 
how to make money but doesn’t know how to take care of it, 
He is a sane fool.” 

, “Good again. ‘The definition is right. I know a good 
وس‎ bright business men who might come under that 
ead. 

By and by some of the victims of the game began squeal- 
ing. Their husbands’ earnings couldn’t pay the bills, and 
one of them wanted to borrow money from Terry, promising 
to give him an order on his employer for the amount. è 

“Look here,” said Terry, “I understand that fellow over 
on the hill sold goods only for cash. How in thunder did 
you come in debt to him?” s 

The fellow explained. 

“Of course, my wife attends to all that sort of business.” 

“Why did you let her do so?” 

I 


I never heard that name before. 


“The truth is, I didn’t understand how it was until 
found myself owing him more than I could pay.” . 

“Well, I’m sorry for you. I’ve made up my mind not — 
to pay any more money to money lenders. Just tell your 
wife to get out of it the best way she can.” شش‎ 

“Boss, she can’t get out of it. If the bill isn’t paid th 
bailiff will come in and sell us out.” 

“Look here, who owns the furniture in the house, you or 
your wife?” ; 

“I bought all of it.” 

“Well, who owes the money lender, you or your wife?” 

“They have it“all charged to my wife.” 

“Then you have nothing to fear. They can’t levy on 
your goods.” 

“Boss, I went to a lawyer and inquired about it, ane he 
says that a man is responsible for the debts of his wife, 
and that the law compels him to support. her and the chil- _ 
dren, and as I and the children had been eating the. gro 
ceries, I was responsible, notwithstanding it was charged 
to my wife.” ; ' 

“Well, the lawyer ought to know,” said Terry; “but I 
and Fred have stopped paying such debts. You had credit- 
at your former butcher, grocer. and baker, and they treated 
you fairly. You left them, and I guess you are in,a bad 
way, for they won’t credit you again.” 

“That is. it, boss. If I had credit with my 
chants I could gain time enough to pay out.” 

So the fellow’s household effects were levied on and sold. 

Several of سرت‎ went to Fred and Terry to help 
him out, but they refused. 


former mer- 


It had a tremendous effect on the other patrons of the 
money lenders, with the result that the victims made des- 
erate efforts to pay up and thus escape being scooped in 
ike manner. 

The morning paper, “The Eagle,” gave an account of 
the matter and explained the workings of the game so forci- 
bly that more than half the customers returned to their 
former dealers and traded with them. ; 

The lender threatened suit for damages. 

Fred then sent a shrewd millman to organize a society 
among the millmen and their families to boycott the estab- 
lishment, and finally the lender sold out his stock and left 
the city. 

During all of this time the great electric plant had been 
going up rapidly, and the building was almost finished and 
the machinery was being placed. = 

It had cost the New Era Company an immense sum of 
money, but applications for electric power were coming for 
many miles around New Era, and mills were going up even 
at Centerville and at other places still farther off, all of 
them to be run by electric power. 

” Houses were going up for the operatives, so New Era was 
` fast becoming a great center for horse-power, and the New 
Era Company’s income was being rapidly increased. 

The people at Centerville, particularly, ceased finding 
fault with New Era. 

They were fast regaining their lost population, as hun- 
dreds of people were coming in to take the places of those 
who had movéd to New Era some time before. 

Centerville bargained for electric street lights, and many 
well-to-do citizens had lights introduced into their residences. 

Manufacturers applied for sites for the building of mills | 
to be run by electric power, and nearly a thousand new 
cottages were contracted for, to be occupied by operatives. 

The New Era Company quietly purchased more land in 
order to retain control of land, which was expected to 
double in value in a year or two. 

The same method of attracting manufacturers was adopt- 
ed as at the beginning of New Era. The lands were do- 
nated to the mill owners on condition of their using the 
electric power furnished by the New Era Company. 

Fred thought that every thousand inhabitants who lo- 
cated there would more than double the value of the land 
in the vicinity, and he was right. 

A man came up from New York City and wanted to pur- 
chase land on which to erect an enormous brewery, but the 
company refused to accept his offer under any considera- 
tion or at any price. 

A number of citizens organized, not only in New Era, but 
in the other towns in the county, to start a crusade for the 
purpose of calling an election and voting the saloons into 
existence again. 

They were laboring under the impression that the saloons 
would be of great benefit to the town. ۹ 

“Gentlemen,” said Fred to several of them, “suppose you 
succeed in voting saloons back, how could you have a saloon 
in New Era, when every inch of ground that the New Era 
Company owns, er once owned, is covered by the prohibi- 
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tion clause. We can defy, not only the State of New York, 
but the whole United States, for you can’t wote that clause! 
out of existence. Every purchaser who bought a lot here 
will forfeit the property if he permits liquors of any kind 
to be sold on the premises. Even after our death our heirs | 
can claim every inch of property under that clause if it is 
violated.” 3 

“Well, your original holdings here do not cover the whole 
county. It doesn’t cover Centerville or the other towns in 
the county.” 

“Very true. Go to work and call the election, and the 
New Era Company will spend a quarter of a million dollars 
defeat you. New Era will give at least two thousand 
“majority against it, and that would carry the county. We 
` know what benefit prohibition has been to this town.” 

By this time spring had opened and cottagers began re- 
turning to their homes on the borders of the lake. 

An election was called when the Secretary of State stated 
what the question was to be voted on, and the campaign 
opened. j : ; 

It was probably the most exciting one ever held in that 
part of the State. 

The liquor men employed speakers from various parts of 
the country. 
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Of course, they knew that it could never be sold in New 
Era, nor anywhere on the lands once owned by the com- 
pany. 


CHAPTER X. 
_ CONCLUSION. 


Such a fruitful field for money lenders the commu- 
nity of millmen on the hill that other parties undertook to 
get a foothold there. ۱ 

After the last dodge had proved a failure, two other men 
came up and took board with the Widow Merritt, who had 
now become the owner of the building, and was haying un- 
usual success. 

The reader will doubtless remember that Fred Fearnot 
had placed her in charge of the house after her husband 
had deserted her and her little children in New York City. 

Her husband returned to her when he learned that she 
was doing well, and she had to appeal to the New Era 
Company for protection against him, as he ill-treated her 
and the children. à ده‎ 

They managed to get him into State prison for a term of 
years. She went on unmolested, taking care of her money, 
until she accumulated encugh to buy the property and added 
more rooms to the building. 

Of course, the more boarders she had the more money 
she made, until now she was not only the owner of the prop- 
erty, but had a good deal of money in the bank. — 

She sued for a divorce and obtained it, after which she 
was besieged by suitors, but she had vowed never to marry 
again. 

Ehe latest comers were money lenders, who hired two of 
the best rooms in her house and boarded there. 

They canvassed the entire community, visiting each house- 
hold and leaving their cards, on which were simply their 
names and locality, but their business was not stated. 

They verbally informed those whom they met that they 
had money to lend at legal rates of interest, and in any 
sums desired. A ۲ 

Soon they had many visitors. They demanded security 
conformably to law, but made certain charges that brought ` 
the rate of interest up to more than doyle the legal rate. ۰ 

Again Terry investigated, and became convinced that it 
was a fraud, but at the same time it was so disguised that 
the law couldn’t take hold of it, and the payments were so 
small that almost any one with a steady income could pay it 
without much inconvenience. 1 

At the same time the agreement that each one signed 
made it appear that they were paying only the legal rate; in 
fact, it was a pawn-brokerage business without any pawn- 
ing being done. ; 3 : 

No collaterals were delivered or taken. s 

A month or so later Terry was dumbfounded at being told 
by one of the boarders at the Widow Merritt’s place that 
she was going to marry one of those fellows. 

Terry called on; her and inquired if it was true. 

She blushed like a schoolgirl and admitted that she was 
engaged. 

“Do you know anything about him?” he asked. 

“I never saw nor heard of him till he came here to 
board,” said she, “but he impresses me as a gentleman, and 
I have grown to like him very much.” 

Then she inquired why he was making inquiries, and 
wanted to know if he had heard anything to his discredit. 

“No,” said Terry. “You know that Fred and I have 
been your friend from the beginning.” ۲ ; 

“Yes, and I feel very grateful to you. The New Era 
Company has made it possible for me to make a living and 
to rear and educate my children in comfort, and if you 
think I am doing wrong to marry, I’ll break the engage- 
ment, although it would almost break my heart.” 

“Madam, we really haven’t a word to say about it, only 
we were astounded when we heard the news. But if you 
will permit me, as a true and tried friend, to advise you in 
the matter, I would say, find out about the man’s past be- 
fore you take the inevitable step. You own a nice home 
here. You are making money and a fine living. Your first 
venture in the. matrimonial line was an unfortunate one. 


‘The gentleman is a shrewd business man and a fine talker. 


You are at least ten years older than he. Under no circum- 
stances let him get control over your property and don’t 
borrow a dollar from him and sign no papers.” 

“Mr. Olcott, I don’t need to borrow a dollar from him, 
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nor any one else. I don’t owe a penny on the property and 
I’ve a good bank account.” 

“All right, then. You keep that bank account in your 
name, so that if trouble comes to you again you can be in- 
dependent. I haven’t a word against the man. I don’t 
know a thing to his discredit. He seems to be all right, but 
you know from experience that matrimony is a great risk. 
Marry him if you choose, but don’t let your business in- 
terests and love interests get mixed. If you desire it, Fred 
and I and the girls will come and dance at your wedding.” 

When Terry reported to Fred the latter remarked: 

“It’s no business of ours, Terry. She is old enough to 
manage her own affairs, and up to date she has shown good 
business judgment. She has three handsome children who 
are quite well educated for their ages. She has paid for 
the property, and she can do as she pleases with it; but I 
should be very sorry to see her suffer financially in another 
matrimonial venture.” 

“Fred, I intend to suggest to her that she place that prop- 
erty in the hands of the New Era Company as trustee for 

-her children.” 

“All wight. It wouldn’t be a bad idea. But Ill bet some- 
thing that if he hears of it he will back out.” 

“Well, I believe that would be a pretty good test,” so the 
next day Terry called on her again and told her that he 
سا‎ ae to have her test the sincerity of her suitor’s love for 

er. > 

“All right,” she laughed. “I’m satisfied, though, that he 
is true and all right. What is the test?” 

He then told her that a mother with three children should 

«not trust a second marriage without first providing for 
them. He advised her to make the New Era Company the 
trustee of her property in the interest of her children. 

“Why, yes,” said she, “that would be a wise thing for me 
to do. The fact is, I have often thought if I ever married 
again I’d do that very thing.” 

“All right, then. Go to the lawyer of the company and 
have him draw up the papers.” 

She did so, and a few days later Terry was told that the 
engagement was off; that her lover had refused to marry on 
account of the transfer of her property to the New Era 
Company as trustee’for her children. 

She accused him of mercenary motives, but he declared it 
was a reflection on him which was not at all justified by the 
circumstances, as he didn’t want to have anything to do 
with her property, but didn’t like to have her give such a 
practical demonstration of her distrust. 

She felt the-force of his remarks, and stated that she 
would go with him to the office of the New Era Company 
and have the property transferred back to her. 

He refused to go with her. He said that not yet being 
her husband, it was no business of his. 

‘ So she went over to the office to see Fred and Terry about 


She frankly said that she would lose him if the property 
was not transferred back to her. 
/ “All right, madam,” said Fred, “but to my mind it is a 
practical demonstration that he is marrying you for the 
property, and not for yourself.” 

“Mr. Fearnot, I can’t make up my mind to believe that.” 

“That is only a demonstration of a woman’s weakness. 
Your love for him is stronger than your love for your prop- 
erty, or I might say for your children.” 
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“Mr. Fearnot, surely I have demonstrated to you that I 
am capable of taking care of myself and managing my own 
affairs.” 1 

“I won’t dispute that with you, madam; but I am con- 
cerned about your children. We will return the property 
to you, and then I beg gn to please remember what I say. 
He is after your property, and he will persuade you to turn 
it oyer to him to manage. He may be in love with you for 
all I know, and it may be that he will stick to you; but 
pardon me.if I tell you that I expect him to go back on you 
as did your first husband.” 

‘The result was that the trusteeship was given up, and a 
day or two later the prospective husband, whose name was 
Allison, met Fred on the street and stopped him, saying: 

“Look here, Fearnot, Mrs. Merritt tells me that you pre- 
dicted that I was after her property rather than herself, and 
I want to tell you what I think about such conduct.” 

“Hold on right there,” said Fred. “Be careful what you 
say. I found Mrs. Merritt in New York City homeless and 
penniless, because a former husband had deserted her. 
sent her to a hotel, and afterwards built the boarding-house 
for her, and she has been there ever since, and has made it 
pay so well that she has paid for the property, hence I had ~ 
the right of a friend who had demonstrated his friendship for 
her and for her children. She has known you about two 
months, I believe. She is ten years older than you are. 
When she informed me of her engagement to you I asked her 
what she knew about you. She said she didn’t know any- 
thing except what she had seen of you, and»that you had 
behaved as a gentleman during that time. I know nothing 
about you myself; hence, you see, I had the right to advise 
her as I did. I don’t blame you for feeling resentful about 
it. The fact that you refused to marry her after she had 
transferred her property for the benefit of the children dem- 
onstrates to me that it was the property you were after, and 
I'll say to you what I said to her. Now, instead of getting 
angry, show your real worth by treating her as a wife ought 
to be treated, and keep your hands off her property, for if 
yee E her you’ll haye Terry Olcott and myself to deal ` 
with. 

“All right, sir.’ You just watch me, and if I mistreat her 
or fail to make her a good husband, you and Olcott can call 
me to account for it.” 

“All right,” said Fred. “We will shake hands on that. 
We will all come over and dance at your wedding and wish 
you joy and happiness.” 

They shook hands and parted, anda week later he and the 
widow married. 

Then they went off on a bridal trip, leaving the house and 
the children in charge of her assistant housekeeper. 

They returned at the end of a week and settled down, ap- 
parently very happy. 

During their absence his partner continued to lend money 
in a manner that evaded the law. * 

A month later both men suddenly left for parts unknown, 
and it was soon ascertained that the wife had been per- 
دج نی‎ to mortgage her property for pretty near its full 
value. 

It was advertised all over the country, and a reward was 
offered for his apprehension, but he was never found. 


Next week’s issue will contain “FRED FEARNOT’S GUN 
CLUB; OR, SHOOTING FOR A DIAMOND CUP.” 
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Exciting Detective Stories in Every Number 


“MYSTERY 


HANDSOME COLORED COVERS i 
48 PAGES OF READING 


MAGAZINE” 


PRICE TEN CENTS PER COPY 
FOR SALE AT ALL NEWS DEALERS 


The greatest detective stories ever written are now being published in “MYSTERY MAGAZINE,” 
out semi-monthly. Don’t fail to get a copy of this splendid publication, for besides the big feature de- 
tective story, it also contains a large number of short stories and interesting articles, and all kinds 
of other matter that would be of special interest to young and old. It is the only real detective story 
magazine of its kind on the market. When you have read it, be sure to tell all your friends about it, for 
there are no detective stories that can equal the ones in this magazine. 
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HELP YOUR COUNTRY! 


2 LOANS TO OUR ALLIES. 

With recent loans of nearly $16,000,000 to Greece 
and $11,000,000 to Belgium, the aggregate loans 
made by the United States to our allies now amount 
to practically $6,000,000,000. 


EVERYBODY CAN HEEP. 

Every man, woman and child in America can 
help win the war. Every man, woman and child 
who buys a Liberty Bond or a War Savings Stamp 
does something toward winning the war, enlists in 
one division of national service, supporting the Gov- 
ernment, and backing up our fighting men in France 
and on the seas. 


ALIENS. 

There are enemy aliens and there are native 
aliens. The American who does not do his part 
toward winning the war, who neither fights nor 
works nor lends for victory is as much an alien to 
America’s purposes and America’s cause as the 
rankest Prussian interned in this country. 

This is a war of peoples as well as of nations, and 
each individual has a place and a duty. 


MACHINERY IN THE WAR. 

Going beneath war-time slogans, such as “Food 
will win the war,” “Fats will win the war,” and the 
like, Kimball’s Dairy Farmer, a leading United States 
agricultural journal, declares that all of them come 
to this: Power will win the war. Man power by 
the million on the battle lines, and mechanical power 
to take the place of human strength and horsepower, 
give the formula for the utter crushing of the cen- 
tral governments. 

When this war has ended history will record, as 
it has always recorded, that, in spite of difficulties, 
the farmer accomplished all that was asked of him. 

The reaping machine won the Civil War for the 
North. In the future it will be said that the tractor, 
the gasoline engine, electric power, the milking ma- 
chine, the automobile, the truck, the cream sepa- 
rator, the manure spreader, modern barn equip- 
_ ment, the binder, the drill—labor-saving machinery, 
in fact—did their share to defeat autocracy. 


THE SOLDIER’S CHANCES. 

Great as the danger and large as the losses in the 
aggregate, the individual soldier has plenty of 
chances of coming out of the war unscathed, or at 
least not badly injured. 


Twenty-nine chances of coming home to one 
chance of*being killed. 

Forty-nine chances of recovering from wounds 
to one chance of dying from them. 

One chance in 500 of losing a limb. 

Will live five years longer because of physical 
training, is freer from disease in the Army than 
in civil life, and has better medical care at the front 
than at home. 

In other wars from ten to fifteen men died from 
disease to one from bullets; in this war one man 
dies from disease to every ten from bullets. 

For those of our fighting men who do not escape 


scatheless, the Government under the soldier and = ~= 


sailor insurance law gives protection to the wounded 
and their dependents and to the families and de- 
pendents of those who make the supreme sacrifice 
for their country. 


\ 


MAN POWER. 

We read much of man power these days; human 
power is a better term, because it emphasizes the 
fact that the women and children also constitute 
a great factor in this war. In the final victory 
every man, woman and child in America can and 
should have a part. 

In comparing the man power of Germany with 
that of the United States it must be borne in mind 
that a much larger proportion of the national labor 
of the man power of the nation is performed, is ex- 
erted by the German women than by the women of 
America. It is said that in peace times the women 
constitute 42 per cent of the agricultural and indus- 
trial labor of Germany. They work in the fields, 
in the factories, in the mines, at the very hardest 
and most laborious tasks, doing the work only done 
by men in this country. With a great proportion of 
the German men in the army, it is not improbabie 
that women now constitute by far the larger half of 
German manual labor. 

The women of the United States are nobly, -un- 
selfishly, manfully, one may say, bearing their 
share of the burdens of war. By the grace of God 
and the power and courage of America the fate of 
the German women is not. and will never be theirs. 
But it will be with their assistance and co-operation 
and their full assumption of the burdens and duties 
of the day that the United States is to exert its full 
power in ridding the world of that intolerable Ger- 


Based on the mortality statistics of the allied|man kultur which makes brute soldiers of the men 


armies, a soldier’s chances are as follows: 


and slaves of the women. 
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THE LUCK OF A 


BOY TRADER 


By F. A. HARDY 


(A SERIAL STORY) 


CHAPTER XVII (Continued). 

‘And they had turned his buggy around and had 
taken it back with them! This came as a surprise 
to the boy. That seemed a foolish thing to do, for 
some one would certainly ask questions! 

Now he knew exactly which way to go—in the 
way his buggy had been going when he met with 
these two men. 

“Now were off, by jiminy, for that planter’s, and 
we'll see if we can’t have some dry clothes in a little 
while,” he muttered, as he started to whistle, and 
then suddenly commanded himself not to. 

“I guess I’m too happy to get away alive from 
that pair,” he smiled to himself, as he involuntarily 
pe his own hand over his mouth to stop the whis- 

ing. 

He made his way out of the wood, met a farmer 
lad on the path beyond, and learned how far it was 
to the first planter whom he was seeking. 

“Only two miles? Well, I’ll get there easy 
enough,” he thought, as he thanked the boy and 
trudged’ onward. 

At last he saw the house situated on a little knoll, 
sen from the road, with a well-kept lane leading 

it. 

“One of our ‘befo’ de wahs, ” he smiled, as he 
turned into the lane and made his way up the path. 

On the broad veranda of the old white house sat 
a man who appeared to be a veteran of the Civil 
War, one of the truly Southern type. 

Jack wasted not a moment in introducing himself, 
and telling what had happened to him at the hands 
of robbers he said: 

“Beg yo’ pawdon, suh, but what did you say the 
name was?” asked the old planter, as he extended 
his hand. 

“Warren,” was the prompt answer. “John War- 
ren, of New York.” 

“Well, suh, I beg youah pawdon, but you looked 
so much like old Joe War’n that I thought you 
might have been his son, suh,” answered the man. 

father’s name was Joe Warren,” answered‏ ی 
Jack.‏ 

“Of Vuhginia, suh?” quickly asked the man. 

“Of Virginia,” answered Jack. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
JACK IS STRANGLED IN HIS ROOM. 

The old planter soon learned that Jack was a 
son of the boy with whom he had played when a 
lad in Virginia. 

“Will I help the son of Joe War’n, sh?” he blurted, 


after hearing the mission of the young fellow. 
“Well, I should rather think so!” 

At once he sent the boy up to a room to make 
some necessary changes, for this old fellow, named 
Beckwith, had a son of about the same build as our 
friend. 

` “Now, then,” as Jack re-entered the room which 
the old fellow used as a library and.a consultation 
room for friends, business and social, “let us talk 
this mattuh ovuh, suh!” 

Very carefully Jack went into the whole proceed- 
ing, showing what it was intended that they do. 

Just as carefully did old man Beckwith listen to 
the story, and then asked questions, which Jack 
answered, and which enlightened the old man. 

«TIl tell you what ۲۱ do, suh,” suggested Beck- 
with, after hearing the entire story; “I’ll go back 
with you this very day to Meridian, and I’ll call a 
meeting of the Planter’s Association for Monday, 
suh! There we'll talk about this mattuh.” 

No more could Jack have asked. This was a big 
movement to start, and the boy knew it would gather 
momentum, as this meeting was advertised through 
the newspapers. 

He would get to the newspapers and tell of the 
coming meeting, thus, possibly, bringing more men 
to it, and at the same time advertise to other com- 
munities what the planters around this section were 
doing. 

They took the noon meal at Beckwith’s, and orders 
were given for the hitching of the horses for the 
trip to town. 

After the meal, which was a most enjoyable one, 
they started for Meridian, Jack telling whatever 
the old fellow wished to know of the corner, of his 
work in Alabama, and of the history of his family 
over in Virginia since the war. 

Through the wood they drove, Jack pointing out 
where he had been held up and robbed. 

“And you know there is a meeting of the Southern 
Cotton Association executive committee at New 
Orleans the middle of next week!” said the old 
planter, as*they had about exhausted every other | 
subject. : : 


“A meeting of the executive committee of the ~ 


Southern Cotton Association!” exclaimed Jack. “PI 
certainly have to be there, if it’s possible at all.” 

They arrived in Meridian way late in the after- 
noon, and old man Beckwith immediately sent out 
notices to all members of the local association ask- 
ing them to attend the meeting on Monday of the 
next week, 
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Jack then hurried over to the morning paper, and 
told what was going on. The editor was hilarious 
over the “story.” it was just what he wanted. 

A long story was written about the calling of the 
meeting, and a half-page advertisement was insert- 

` ed free of charge for the purpose of calling the 
planters to the meeting. 


This was followed by an editorial on the subject,. 


Spi walked out of the office feeling’ well sat-‏ و 
isfied.‏ 
He hurried over to the telegraph office and sent‏ 
a long message to the firm, telling what he had done,‏ 
i and also informing them of the meeting at New‏ 
rleans.‏ 
At his hotel he found a letter and also a telegram‏ 
from the firm, informing him how the market was‏ _ 
ogressing, and also telling him that Sims Radcliff‏ 
ad formed a gigantic crowd at New York and New‏ 
Orleans for the purpose of “bearing” the cotton‏ 
“market.‏ 
“They are preparing for a good fight!” thought‏ 
-the boy, as he read through these messages, and‏ 

then took up the evening paper to look at the day’s 
proceedings on the Exchange. 

“Great goodness! They’ve already turned the 
market downward! That’s going to work hard on 
the meeting for Monday. Pll have to let the firm 
know how important this is!” 

Quickly he sat -down to a desk and’ ground out a 
long message in his private cipher, telling Mr. Boll- 
ing how vastly important it was to keep up the price 
of cotton until after the meeting of, the planters 
on Monday. 

He knew that a battle was being fought to a fin- 


ish up there on the Exchange of New York, and he} 


knew. that he was gaining a hold down here. that 
would win, if only they could hold the price up for a 
while.. 

The real excitement of the fight was on. 

“And Helen! Great goodness, ۲۱ have to write 
\ her and tell her what all is doing,” he thought, after 
he had sent the message. 

So he sat down and wrote a long letter to her, 
telling what he had done during the day, sending 
her a copy of the morning paper, and also informing 
her of the narrow escape in the woods. 

So well as he could he gave a description 
white man who had been with the negro. 

“Pshaw,” as he finished the letter and sealed it. 

«I wonder why I’m telling her all these things? 
She’s the daughter of the very man-I’am fighting 
the hardest! This won’t interest her. She’s on the 
other side. She might———” and then he stopped of 
a sudden. 
Would Helen ever tell her father or any others of 
the crowd what he was doing, or where he was? 
` Would she prove a traitor? Almost hating hi f 
for the accusation which had come into his 
he cast it aside, and quickly mailed the letter, for 
fear he would think other things hard of her. 

Surely she was not of that kind! ‘Surely she 
would not tell these men what he was doing. . And 
yet—she was the daughter of Simmie Radcliff. 


of the 


Her luxuries, the right to travel and visit, the right 
to wear fine clothes, and to see all parts of the coun- 
try, were bought with the money which he was try- 
ing to wrest from Simmie Radcliff. 

All this was discomforting. It shot through him 
like a thousand daggers to think that she would 
prove untrue. 

Yet what was she to him, what was he to her, 
that she should hold his confidence—the confidences 
of a simple boy, against her own blood and kin? 

Jack started back to rescue the letter which he 
had written, but his mind was changed again, as he 
reached the desk of the hotel clerk and started to 
ask for the return of the letter. 

“She might be of that kind, but I can’t believe it,” 
he murmured. 

He turned away from the desk and started for his 
yoom. At the foot of the stairs he almost ran into 
a man. : 

Wheeling to one side he stopped and looked at 
him—it was the man who had knocked him down in 
the woods, who had been with the negro! 

They looked at each other for a long minute, and 
then the man stepped aside and went through the 
front door to the street. 

Jack wheeled and followed him with his eyes. 

“He knows me! He saw that I was alive and well! 
I wonder what will be his next move. I can’t have 
him arrested, because I haven’t any witnesses to 
|prove a thing.” 

The boy stood at the foot of the steps, wondering 
over the matter, when the thought of the horse and 
buggy and the livery man came to him. 

“fl try the phone!” he thought, 

Right quickly he went to the telephone and called 
up the stable where he had obtained the horse. 

The manager of the stables was there. Jack asked 
him if a horse and buggy had been returned, and 
the man answered that it had been brought back by 
la stranger who said that the original driver had to 
catch a train and had asked him to return it. 

“So that’s the way he says I got away. I caught 
a train and left town, eh?” 

“What’s that?” came the voice across the phone. 
| Jack-answered that he was speaking to someone 
‘else at this end, and the man ‘at the livery stable, 
| seeming perfectly satisfied, Jack allowed him to 
|hang up the receiver without another word. 

“Id give anything to know what all this means. 
They’ve tried to put me out of business several 
times, and they’re still after me. Pd bet dollars to 
‘doughnuts that old Simmie Radcliff isn’t far behind 
ithe whole thing.” 

With this still more discomforting thought Jack 
started for the steps again, and made for his room. 

Locking the door carefully and turning out the 


„light, he prepared for bed. 


What time it was when he started from his sleep 
he never knew. It was pitch dark, and there was 
that awful feeling that another is close by. He 
opened his eyes and peered through the darkness. 

(To be continued.) 
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CURRENT NEWS 


CREOSOTED R. R. TIES GIVE DOUBLE 
SERVICE. 


7 


of the boy, but it is said he suffered keenly under the 
denunciations of the boy’s parents. It is said by 


Railroad ties last about eight years under normal |the police the parents refused to accept the testi- 


conditions, when they have to be renewed, which 
costs a good deal of money and calls for a large 
force of labor, says Popular Science. It is estimated 
that treated ties which are first kiln-dried and then 
immersed in hot creosote until saturated last twice 
as long. They are absolutely water-proof and im- 
pervious to rot. 


* CRANBERRY BOGS ARE THREATENED 
BY MOTHS. 

Cape Cod cranberry growers are appealing for 
help in saving their bogs from the gypsy moths that 
are doing thousands of dollars’ worth of damage. 
Some of the bogs in the thickly-wooded sections have 
the appearance of fire-swept meadows. A poison 
spray is now being tried, as flooding the bogs had 
little effect. 


DOGS KILL DEER. 

The practice of natives who, when they go out to 
the fishing grounds, leave their dogs behind to sub- 
sist on what they can kill, has resulted in such de- 
vastation among Alaskan deer that Seward Kunz, 
president of the Native Brotherhood, has appealed 
to his fellow natives to kill off their dogs rather 
than permit them to destroy game. Kunz voices 
his appeal as a patriotic duty the natives owe the 
country to conserve food. 


TEN COYOTES SLAIN AFTER CHICKEN 
FEAST. 

Ten coyotes, on a chicken diet, were killed near 
Petaluma, Cal., while returning from a banquet in 
the coop sector. Dissection disclosed a number of 
missing chickens about which there has been recent 
complaint. } 

The hunters—Joe Faggian, Alex Keegan, D. Red- 
mond and the two Barr boys—will receive $200 
from the county for destroying the marauders. 


AUTOIST WHO RAN OVER BOY SHOOTS 
? HIMSELF. 

John H. Latky, a garage owner, at No. 2646 Law- 
rence avenue, Chicago, shot and killed himself in a 
fit of depression over having run down and killed 
Joseph Doyle, eleven years old. 

Latky’s friends said he had been brooding over 
the memory of the accident in which the boy was 
crushed to death under the wheels of Latky’s auto- 
mobile on June 1. 

The garage man had been exonerated by a coron- 
er’s jury of any blame in connection with the death 
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mony of witnesses that Latky was in no wise to 
blame. ۱ 

Latky was at Lawrence avenue and Whipple 
street on his way to work when he was seen to 
pause, draw his revolver and shoot himself. Sam 
uel Nathan, a street car conductor, saw the act and 
reported it to the Irving Park police. 


JAPAN’S CONTRIBUTION TO AMERICA 
TONNAGE THUS FAR IS 22 SHIPS. 

The Eastern Sun, the first of the forty-five steel 
ship to be built in Japan for the United States Ship- 
ping Board, arrived in this country recently and 
was immediately accepted and placed in commission 
under the Stars and Stripes. The Eastern Sun is 
9,066 deadweight tons and built by the Kasawaki 
Dockyard Company of Kobe, Japan. 

Twenty-two of the steel vessels chartered from 
Japan by the Shipping Board have arrived here 
safely. One alone remains to be delivered by Japan. 
The twenty-two steel vessels total approximately 
145,000 dead weight tons. During the month of June 
an average of.one steel ship a day was completed 
and accepted by the Shipping Board from the yards. 


FIRST BATTLE IN AIR FOUGHT BY RIVAL 
LOVERS, 

The first battle in the air and the strangest duel 
in the long history of the field of honor was fought 
110 years ago near Paris. Two Frenchmen were 
ardent rivals for the affections of a woman, and 
so bitter did their quarrel become that only blood 
could wipe it out. But ordinary methods were too 
tame for those fiery spirits, so it was agreed that 
the duel should be fought from balloons. The cause 
of the trouble agreed to marry the victor. 

When the selected day arrived the two fighters 
and their seconds repaired to the meeting place, 
only to find a great crowd assembled, for word of 
the strange encounter had spread broadcast. The 
principals, however, were undeterred. Two bal- 
loons, precisely alike, had been prepared, and into _ 
these they stepped. To each was handed a carefully 
loaded blunderbuss. : 

The word was given and the moorings cast off. 
Slowly the balloons ascended, almost side by side, — 
At the height of about half a mile, when the great 
bags were but eighty yards apart, the signal was 
given and both men opened fire. Soon one of the 
balloons collapsed and crashed to the earth. The 
record says the lady kept her promise and married 
the victor of the aerial battle, 
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INTERESTING ARTICLES 


DRING IN PIANO BOXES. 

The activities of the bootleggers who operate a 
booze line between Westville, the only saloon town 
sin the eastern half of Illinois, and the various towns 
of Western Indiana, now dry through the operation 
a new Prohibition law, have resulted in many 
Vices being tried to smuggle booze over the State 
e. The sheriff of Vermilion County, Ind., has 

ized three piano boxes full of liquor, 


i 'LITTLE GIRL WANTS TO HELP. 

© Katherine Koch, age seven, of Logansport, Ind., 
has more positions offered her, it is said, than she 

` ean accept, as a result of the following advertise- 

ment which she wrote and had printed in local news- 

papers: 

“A little girl wants work washing dishes, sweep- 
ing steps and sidewalks. Must make money to buy 
Thrift Stamps. Katherine Koch. I am seven years 
old. 127 Broadway. We got a telephone.” 


AUTO REPLACES DOGS. 

To a “cheechako,” which in the vernacular’ of 
Alaska, signifies an individual who, in the days of 
the storied West, would have been called a “tender- 
foot,” falls the distinction of introducing trapping 

. de luxe into the north. 

Harry Beagle, not long from the “outside,” con- 
ceived the idea of setting out on a trapping expedi- 
tion in an automobile instead of by dog team. Frank 
Burgess went with him. Loading their outfit into 
a light car, the pair set out for the Big Delta coun- 
try, despite snow and almost impassable roads. 

So far as is known at Fairbanks, Alaska, the idea 
has proved a success. 


TEACHING A PARROT TO SHOUT “HOCH DER 
KAISER.” 

“Hoch der kaiser! Hoch der kaiser!” 

Sergeants J. J. Delaney and M. J. McCabe 
thought that through the open window: they heard a 
man carrying on a conversation with a grapho- 
phone. 

“Hoch de kaiser! Hoch der kaiser!” 
“Let’s investigate,” said Sergeant Delaney. 
They did. Leo Deringer was seated before a pet 
arrot, teaching him what is to prove the swan song 
f the German army. 
T Leo is now in jail and Delaney has taken it upon 
himself to be private tutor to the parrot, giving him 
lessons in American patriotism that always ends: 
“Three cheers for the Red, White and Blue!” 


HOMING PIGEONS FOR WAR. 
Homing or racing pigeons, known as flying hom- 
` ers, are in great demand by the Signal Corps of the 
United States Army as carriers of messages, and 


the United States Department of Agriculture urges 
pigton raisers to give more attention to this breed. 
The pigeon section of the Signal Corps buys mature 
homers, having satisfactory pedigree, breeds them 
and trains the young birds. As the homing instinct 
of the old birds is already established and cannot be 
changed, only the young birds thus trained can be 
used for military communication. They are one 
of the surest means of conveying word across the 
battlefields. Persons desiring to furnish the War 
Department with homing pigeons should apply to 
the Chief Signal Corps officer of the nearest canton- 
ment. 3 


GLASS IN BREAD. 

A baker in whose loaves of bread glass was found 
in New Windsor, in Orange County, New York, 
proved to the satisfaction of Sheriff Henry Hallock 
and Supreme Court Justice Morschauser that it got 
there by an odd accident. 

The family of James McCormick was the first to 
discover glass in the bread. Emil C. Hoelzel had 
delivered it from his baker wagon. Later another 
family reported biting jagged glass in a quantity 
of bread. The baker was quizzed by Sheriff Hallock 
and was taken into court. He asked permission to 
take the sheriff and the court to the bakery. He 
showed the sheriff and the jude a hole the size of a 
baseball in the skylight over the mixing vat. 

A battered baseball had dropped through the light 
of glass. The glass in the bread was compared with 
that in the shattered skylight and found to be the 
same thickness and quality. The authorities were 
satisfied the baker was innocent and let him go. 


WHAT LIBRARIES MEAN TO MEN IN THE 
NAVY. 

Libraries are maintained on all craft belonging 
to the Navy, including submarines, submarine chas- 
ers, transports, receiving ships and warships. On 
the warships the chaplain has supervision of the 
libraries. From the U. S. S. Iowa comes the follow- 
ing: 

“Do you ask if the boys appreciate the books from 
the library? There would be no question in your 
mind if you had the privilege some afternoon of 
standing on our berth deck shortly after ‘knock off.’ 
They come from all parts of the ship. They read 
everything, from biography and science. to the tech- 
nical books of trade, from the text books of college 
to the latest popular fiction, and they are at it all the 
time. Anywhere, after working hours, you can find 
men perched near any light plugging away the 
lonely hours with a fascinating novel of adventure. 
Nearly every man not standing a watch can be 
found poring over a book somewhere in the decks.” 
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ITEMS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


A TOBACCO HATER’S WILL. 

Lifelong opposition to tobacco and’ alcoholic 
drinks is reflected in the will of Miss Louisa Spen- 
cer,’ filed in Chicago, disposing of an estate of 
$21,000. 

It provides a fund for George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, to be used in defraying ex- 
penses of white persons who have never touched 
tobacco or liquor, and whose parents never engaged 
in the vending of either. The student must also sign 
a total abstinence pledge. 


SPORT TIED UP TRAFFIC. 

Sport, a little white dog which pedestrians had 
evidently abused, sought revenge by tying up traffic 
on the eastbound track of the elevated, Philadelphia, 
the other day. 

Sport walked upon the platform’ of the station 
at Fifty-second street only to be kicked upon the 
tracks. But the tables were turned. Sport sat up 
as big as could be in the center of the track until 
a train arrived, and then he took the lead down the 
track in front of the train at a slow gait. The mo- 
torman tooted his whistle for Sport to get out of the 
way, but each time the whistle was tooted Sport 
stopped, wagged his tail and replied with a bark. 

Followed by. three electric trains, Sport kept on. 
When the procession reached Twenty-fourth street 
Sport was removed from the track and went on his 
way. 


RABBITS FOR FOOD. 

Rabbits are in greater demand than they have 
been since the Belgian hare craze about fifteen years 
ago. The writer paid something more than $500 for 
one pair of rabbits and invested possibly $2,500 in 
breeding stock. Pairs were sold at $50 to $100 each. 
Of course the boom which made the high prices 
possible did not last, Today the demand is for good 
stock for food. The rabbit is a delicate, clean ani- 
mal and should be kept perfectly clean. Clean the 
hutches thoroughly every day. It is cruel to keep 
rabbits in filthy hutches. Keep clean, fresh water 
before them, no matter what may be heard or read 
to the contrary. 

Rabbit meat is delicious, broiled, but is perfection 
in a pot pie. They are being reared in back yards 
generally, which makes the demand. 


GIRL, TWELVE, SEEKS JOB AS RIVETER IN 
SHIPYARD. 

“Mister, please, mister, can I have a job? 

“All the girls on my block in San Francisco are 
picking fruit; the boys are working in the ship- 
yards, and I want to do something for Uncle Sam,” 
twelve-year-old Alice told Charles Sjorberg, time- 
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keeper at the Hanlon Dry Dock and Shipping plant, 
as she sought a “position.” 

“Sure, I can do anything,” she said, as she ex- 
plained that her name was just Alice. “Td like to be 
a heater, or a rivet-passer,” she added as she said 
she would grow up and be a riveter and break 
records. 

Tears welled in her eyes as she shot out in seare 
of an orchard where she could pick fruit, after 0 
berg told her she would hardly do as a riveter. 


FIRST GLASS FACTORY BUILT IN 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

The glass manufacturing industry was estab- 
lished in North America 164 years ago, when a fac- 
tory for its production was opened in Brooklyn. 
A Dutchman named Bamber was the proprietor of 
the infant industry. The project was not very suc- 
cessful, and it was not until about thirty-five years 
later that a factory, established in Boston, was 
placed on a profitable basis. The credit for the in- 
vention of glass was given by the ancients to the 
Phoenicians, although it was made in very early 
times in both Egypt and China. Pressed glass was 
invented in 1827 by a citizen of Massachusetts. The 
glass industry in the United States now numbers 
about 400 plants, with an invested capital of $150,- 
000,000, with an annual output valued at $75,000,- 
000. 


FOE HAS LIGHT MACHINE GUNS. 

The simplifying of ordnance and the unburdening 
of shock troops seem to be two of the principal 
points upon which the German effort has concen- 
trated in the present offensive. 

The Germans have employed no new arms or mu- 
nitions, but have sought to increase the intensity 
of fire by a larger number of already existing arms 
and munitions. They consider that they have found 
one solution of this problem in the light machine 
gun which ean be carried and operated by one man. 

Each company, today organized into three sec- 
tions, has six machine guns, two, to each section. 

The light machine gun is said to embrace the mo- 
bility and the qualities of the heavy Maxim machin 
gun. The tripod is substituted by a simpler ai 
much lighter support. À 

Situated as a rule at the wings of the sectiony a 
encircling the rifles, this arm has for its purpose: 

1. In an attack to force the enemy to dig in dur- ~* 
ing the advance of the infantry and to reduce or 
neutralize the machine-gun nests, or strong points 
of the enemy. 

2. On the defense, to guard the flanks in the 
front line and break up counter attacks. 
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FROM ALL POINTS 


WATCH REPAIRERS BUSY. 
The repairing of watches in Chicago has more 
than doubled as the result of the telephone com- 
_bany’s refusal to give the correct time to subscribers 
hereafter. The change has also increased the sale 
۲ new watches and clocks. 
According to the manager of one of the largest 
partment stores in Chicago, the watch repairing 
by his establishment increased by more than fifty 
per cent almost before the order became effective. 
Figures compiled by the telephone company show- 
id that more than 250,000 persons in Chicago called 
e operator daily and asked “the correst time, 
> please.” 


SHIRT LEADS TO ROMANCE. 

More than two years ago Miss Rose Keller, who 
was employed in the Reliance Shirt Manufacturing 
plant, Seymour, Ind., pinned a card bearing her 
name and address on a shirt which was ready for 
shipment. The shirt was bought by a retailer in 
Milwaukee, who sold it to Basil McNulty,.a Rock 
Island railroad employee. 

McNulty wrote Miss Keller and she replied. 
Other correspondence followed and photographs 
were exchanged. . During the last Christmas, heli- 
day season McNulty called on Miss Keller. The cou- 
ple were married the other day at the St. Ambrose 
Catholic church here. The bride is the daughter of 
Mrs. Leo Keller. They will live in Estherville, Ia. 


YOUTH UNDER AGE FEARS WAR MAY END 
BEFORE HE IS TWENTY-ONE. 

Harvey Greer, nineteen, a native of Tennessee, is 
the kind of conscientious objector that the country 
is proud of. 

“1 want to enlist,” he told Sergeant H. R. Mer- 
genthal of the local United States Marine Corps re- 
cruiting station, Stockton, Cal. 

“Youre might young,’ replied Mergenthal. 
“Why do you want to enlist?” 

“Because my conscience hurts me,” replied young 
Greer. “I’m afraid the war may be over before I 
am twenty-one. Then the boys will come home and 
ask me why I hadn’t been in it, and I object con- 
‘scientiously to having no excuse to offer.” 
` Greer’s name was soon affixed to the dotted line. 


INNOCENT MAN RELEASED. 
After having served five years of a life sentence 
for a murder of which it has been found he is in- 
nocent, Floyd Taylor of St. Louis has been pardoned 
and released from the state penitentiary, Jefferson 
City, Mo. Fits 
The crime was committed at Pacific, Mo., and 
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Taylor was convicted. Since his imprisonment , 
friends have sought his release and last week their 
efforts met with success. 

In a statement to authorities Taylor asserted that 
his conviction was due to the efforts of a relative 
who, piqued at his refusal to become a party to a 
frameup to cause the arrest of an innocent man in 
order to collect the reward offered for the murderer, 
turned against him and was instrumental in his ar- 
rest. Upon false evidence supplied by this relative, 
he says, he was convicted. 


A BAR TO PICKPOCKETS. 

A bright electrical genius of New York City has 
recently taken out a patent on an electric attach- 
ment for pocketbooks and such, and intended to be 
carried on the person, that when the ever-present 
pickpocket attempts to remove the pocketbook or 
wallet from your hindermost pocket, an electric bell 
kindly signals the news so that you can then pre- 
sumably right-about face and nab your man—per- 
haps. 

The electric alarm actuating device is made sep- 
arate from ‘the pocketbook or wallet, amd it is pro- 
vided with a switch on the exterior, so that the 
owner can open the electric alarm ¢ircuit when he 
wishes to remove the wallet or other papers himself, 
without starting a riot, explains the Electrical Ex- 
perimenter. 

The inventor has gone to considerable pains to 
make doubly sure that the pickpocket, no matter 
how well educated he may. be-in his crafty art, shall 
not be successful even if he tries to cut away part of 
the special pocket in which the wallet is placed. To 
this end he provided a double wall on the protective 
pocket holding the wallet or pocketbook, this wall 
containing two oppositely charged metallic plates, 
or other suitable arrangement of wires or conduct- 
ors, separated by a layer of insulation and so con- 
nected with the battery and bell that should the thief 
try to pierce the wall of this pocket with any in- 
strument or tool, he will short-circuit the two metal- 
lic plates and thus cause the bell to ring. 

When the pocketbook or wallet is placed in the 
protective casings, which is firmly secured in the 
trouser or coat pocket by means of a clip provided 
for the purpose, it is caused to open the alarm cir- 
cuit by the force of gravity, or in other words, by 
its own weight. The control switch is supposed to 
be opened while the wallet is being placed in the 
container, and it slides all the way down in the same, 
thus causing the alarm contacts to be held usually 
open by a spring arrangement; then the switch is 
closed. Should the thief now attempt to remove 
the wallet, the spring actuated ‘contacts will come 
together and ring the bell. 
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GOOD CURRENT NEWS ARTICLES 


Florence Wilkerson, aged eighteen years, swam 
the mile-wide Ohio River at Cairo, Ill., in a total of 
over an hour. She is the first woman to accomplish |, 
this feat. 


N. Hastings Wolff, Pres. 
E. Byrne, Treas, 
Charles E. Nylander, See. 


FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher 
168 West 23d St., N. Y. 


John Johnston, a professional beggar, cursed a 
white woman when she refused to buy a pencil from 
him. He was arrested. At the City Jail, Memphis, 
Tenn., when he was searched $500 in currency was 
found in hig clothes. 3 


w. A. Davis of Los Angeles, Cal., declares he has 
discovered one of the largest oranges ever grown 
in Southern California. The orange was given to 
Davis by a friend, and measued eighteen inches in 
circumference. It was taken from a tree in the 
Cucamonga district. 


A Burlington freight train was, stalled at Stock- 
holm, Wis., one day recently when it ran into an 
immense cloud of bugs. The crushed bodies of the 
insects lubricated the tracks to such an extent that 
the wheels slipped without moving forward. It was 
necessary to clean the rails before the locomotive 
could make any headway. 


A family of four, whose ages total 341 years, sup- 
ports itself comfortably on ten acres of ground in 
Coshocton County, Ohio. Henry Johnson, who is past 
ninety-one, is the senior member. A brother, Silas, 
is eighty-seven. Mary Anne, eighty-four, does the 
housework and milks the cows. George Wilson, a 
brother-in-law, just past seventy-nine, raises the 
crops, chief among which is the little tobacco patch 
that annually furnished “dog leg” for solace in the 
long winter evenings. A sister, Sarah, well up in 
the eighties, died a few years ago. 


In one of his journals Camille Flammarion gives 
the heights at which sounds from the earth are 
heard from balloons. The shout of a man was heard 
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distinctly at the height of 1,600 feet, the sharp note 
of a mole cricket at 2,500 feet and the croakings of 
frogs in a morass at 3,000 feet. At 3,255 feet a 
man’s voice and the rolling of a cart were distin- 
guished; at 4,550 feet the roll of a drum and the 
music of an orchestra; at 5,000 the crowing of a 
cock, the sound of a church bell, and sometimes the 
shouting of men and women. Nine hundred feet 
higher still he heard the report of a musket and the 
barking of a dog. The noise of a railway train pen- 
etrated to a height of 8,200 feet, and the whistle of , 
a locomotive engine to nearly 10,000 feet. 3 
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GRINS AND CHUCKLES 


Judge—Were you present when the trouble start 
ed between the man and his wife? Witness—Yessir. = 
I was at deir weddin’, ef dat’s whut yo’ means, sah. _ 


Customer—What made the old guy so sore? 
Boy—He’s nutty, I guess. He wanted two dog bis- 
cuits, and I only asked him if he’d take جع"‎ or have 
’em wrapped up. 


First Cabman—What did you ون‎ that stranger 
for driving him around the corner to the hotel? 
Second Cabman—TI charged him four dollars and 
ninety-seven cents. 


The Niece—Weren’t you shocked, uncle, when you 
heard that Harry had died and left me a widow? The 
Uncle—Well, no. That’s about all I ever expected he 
would leave you. 


“So you lost your position as undertaker’s assist- 
ant?” “Yes. You see, I used to be a conductor on a 
street car, and I could not get out of the way of tell- 
ing people to step lively, please.” 


Mrs. Winks—How much better off a man would be 
if he would take his wife’s advice. Mrs. Binks— 
Yes. I’ve advised Charlie time and again not to bet 
on horses that don’t win, but he will do it. 


Fweddie—That creature actually told me to mind 
my own business, y know. Cholly—The impertinent 
wretch! Fweddie—Positively insulting. As if to 
insinuate, don’t y’know, that I was in business. 


Sunday-School Teacher—Children, do you know 
the house that is open to all—the poor, the rich, 7 
sad, the happy; to man and woman, to young an 
to old—do you know the house ۶ mean? Small Bo 
—Yes, miss, the station-house. 


Small Tommy, being reproved by his mother for 
some misdeed, showed his displeasure in his ‘face. 
“Why, Tommy,” said his mother, “aren’t you 
ashamed to make a face at me?” “Yes, mamma,” 
replied the little fellow. “I tried to laugh, but my 
face slipped.” 
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THE MISSING WILL 


By Horace Appleton 


The days of brigandage in Italy are now about 

‘past, although it is not many years since when this 

could not be said. 

w Among the boldest and most daring were the 
ebrigands of the Abruzzi. 

It was on a lovely day in early summer, some 

‘ago, that an American banker was traveling 

vately through the mountains, bound for one of 

ie old towns of Italy. 

“He was a New York man, about: fifty-three or 

our years of age, a widower, on his way to Italy 

in hopes of repairing his failing health. 

' Many people who are poor sigh for riches, little 

dreaming how much necessarily comes with them 

that is disagreeable. 

So it was with Joseph Gresham. 

Rich though he was,-he was anything but a happy 
man, and his grave face, with its drawn lines, plain- 
ly showed this. 

His wealth had cursed him in more ways than 
one. But it cost him most misery in the person of 
his twin sons, who had grown up wild and reckless, 
and had been concerned in nearly everything that 
was low and bad. 

Dick was a wild fellow indeed. 

On the contrary, Harry was a modest, straight- 
forward fellow, sensitive as a woman, and looking 
with horror on his brother’s wildness and wicked- 
ness. 

The latter had accompanied his father’ from New 
York, but had separated a few days before, and 

was in Milan, where they were to rejoin each other 
in a few days. 

Suddenly the carriage in which Mr. Gresham was 
traveling came to a halt. 

“Will you tell me why you have stopped?” de- 
manded Mr. Gresham, sternly. 

He had heard that drivers were suspected of 
sometimes playing into the hands of the brigands, 
and his suspicions being excited, he drew a revolver 
and ordered the driver to proceed or take the conse- 

` quences. 

“Impossible!” returned the driver, and there was 
a tone of relief in the word. 

“And why?” 

“Brigands!” 

As this word was uttered a dozen swarthy, 

oughly dressed men sprang from the thick growth 

f brush on either side of the road. 

` At once they surrounded the carriage, and Mr. 
Gresham was ordered to deliver up his valuables. 

This he refused to do. 

“Then we shall use force.” 

So saying, the leader of the brigands issued an 
order, and the swarthy rascals sprang forward to 
enter the carriage. 

“Back!” 


Sternly uttering this word, Mr. Gresham cocked 
his revolvers with the air of a determined man. 

“Back!” 

They hesitated. 

The leader sajd something in an angry tone, which 
Gresham did not understand. 

Again they advanced. 

“Back!” more sternly and resolutely than before. 
“Driver—whip up your horses—we can run away 
from them.”: 

The driver appeared to be stricken by the most 
abject terror, and when threatened with shooting by 
Mr. Gresham rolled off the box. 

“Better yield,” said the leader of the brigands, in 
very poor English. “If you act like a gentleman 
and peaceably give up what you have, you will be 
allowed to pursue your journey unmolested!” 

The banker hesitated. 

° He had with him a large sum of money, and nat- 
urally did not wish to part with it. 

He glanced around. 

A desperate scheme crossed his brain. 

By using his revolvers freely he might for one 
moment throw them into consternation, ‘and then, 
before they could recover themselves, he might be 
able to reach the driver’s seat, seize the reins, and 
give the horses the whip. 

He determined on making the attempt. 

Up came his revolvers. = 

With one he aimed point blank at the leader’s 
head. 

His finger pressed the trigger. 

Crack! 

Mr. Gresham fell like a dog—dead. 

The brigands had been through similar scenes too 
many times not:to have profited by experience. 

A man had been posted where Gresham failed to 
see him, and from first to last had kept a dead aim 
on him with a carbine. 

He had his instructions to shoot in case the banker 
showed fight, and he obeyed to the letter. 

When he saw the revolverseraised he pulled the 
trigger, stretching out the banker in death. 

At once the brigands rifled the carriage and the 
pockets of the dead man, and many were the cries 
of pleasure at sight of the amount of money they 
had captured. : 

“You are a lot of lazy knaves,” rather angrily said 
the driver to the brigand chief. “Why were you not 
on time?” 

“I thought I was.” 

“Give me my share. It is time I was off.” 

Having pocketed his share of the money, the 
driver proceeded on his journey, carrying the pas- 
senger still, although dead now instead of living. 

The destination for which the carriage had start- 
ed was at last reached, and the driver at once stated 
to the authorities that he had been attacked by brig- 
ands and his passenger robbed and slain. 

I chanced at the time to be in the town, and hear- 
ing that an American had been murdered by brig: 
ands, went to see the dead banker. 
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T found that rooms had been engaged at a hotel | question startled him not a little, and made me posi- 


for two, Mr. Gresham and. his son, who was hourly 
expected to reach there from Milan. 

At length Harry put in an appearance, wed great- 
w shocked was he on finding his father cold in death. 

As an American, and one who could best speak 
his native language, Harry was left in my charge, 

He thanked me in a sad tone, and when I would 
have left him begged me to remain. 

“You have been very kind to me,” said Harry, 
“and I want you to read this,” handing me a letter. 
“Father gave me this letter, securely closed, just 
before leaving New York, with instructions not to 
open it, except in case of his dying before we reach- 
ed home.” 


“My Dear Harry:. Life is so uncertain at the 
best, and I am in such poor health, that it is possi- 
ble that I may never again see my native city. 

“That Dick has greatly disappointed and grieved 
me you well know. But you do not know, until you 
see this, that he has been dishonest at my expense. 
I feel that I can no longer trust. him, or have con- 
fidence in him. 

“Dick expects at my death to share equally with 
you the wealth of which I am possessed, and others 
have traded on this; and have pampered and upheld 
him in his excesses by advancing him large sums of |; 
money. 

sI believe the total would be large وخ‎ to 
sweep away half of the fortune which it has taken 
a lifetime to accumulate, and I have therefore made 
you my sole heir, with a stipulation that you shall 
pay Dick ten thousand dollars a year during his life- 
time, 

“And now about the will. You remember my 
copy of ‘Don Quixote,’ of course, for I have heard 
you express wonder at the care with which I guard- 


ed it. Examine the back cover carefully; then take | 
off a binding about its edge, and you will discover | 
that the cover is made in two parts; between these | 


parts is my last willeand testament. 
. «Affectionately your father, 
“JOSEPH GRESHAM.” 


“And this copy of ‘Don Quixote’?” looking up 
when I had finished reading. 

«It was with him in the carriage on that horrible 
day. 7 ور‎ 

s Describe it. ” 

TAE E 

Having heard him through, I went and examined 
the effects which the driver had delivered to the au- 
thorities as having belonged to his passenger. 

The book was not to be found. 

I saw the driver. ۰ 

“Had the brigands ever stolen books ۳ 

The driver laughed. It was too rich! Steal books? 
Why, none of them could read a word. 

Had he seen aught of any in the carriage that had 
belonged to Mr. Gresham?” 

“No, he had not,” although I could see that the 


tive that he had stolen the book for some reason. 

What had he done with it? 

Questioning the servants quietly, I found one 
who had seen a volume fall into the street, as if 
flung from an upper window; it had been picked up 
and carried away by a rag-picker. 

I was relieved, and yet I was in a quandary. It 
was a relief to know that the book had not been 
destroyed, and I was in a quandary to know how té 
go to work to find out where it was. a 

It finally struck me that—the book being print 
in English—the person who found it would be ù 
able to read it, and would probably try to sell it 
an old bookdealer. 

Disguised, so as not to excite suspicion, I hung 
|about the bookstands, and overlooked the books in 
quest of this precious copy of “Don Quixote.” ۱ 

Fortune at last played into my hands. 

I had been pretending to read a book, when my 
attention was attracted to a woman who was ap- 
proaching. She was not more than twenty-five, 
black-haired, sloe-like eyes, and a beautiful olive 
skin. 

On her arm she carried a basket. 

She paused in front of the stand,-and addressed 
herself to the bookdealer, an old and singular-look- 
ine being, with his tall, pointed cap, with its point 
drooping, minus one eye, and holding in one hand 
a crutch, whieh his lameness compelled him to use. 

From her conversation I gathered that this beau- 
tiful woman was the wife of a rag-picker, and pres- 
ently she produced a paper, and after glancing at 
it asked how much he would ,give for a book; the 
name of which she read off. 

He held up three fingers. ` 

“Make it four,” she said. 

After some haggling “four” 
upon. 

Other works were mentioned,.and prices settled 
for them, and then she mentioned “Don Quixoxte.” 

Instantly my ears were pricked up, and my eager- 
ness was inereased when she said it was an English 
edition. 

“Give her the price,” I said to him. “I will give 
you an advance for it.” Then I bought it. 

The moment I saw the copy of “Don Quixote” I 
knew I had found the one I was in search of. I was 
not mistaken. 


was the price agreed 


Between the two pieces of pasteboard forming the © ۳ 


back cover was the missing will. 

At once we started for New York. E 

Dick Gresham had heard of his father’s viole 
death, and had just got hold of the property, and 
was preparing to make “ducks and drakes” of it, 
when Harry put a stopper on the proceedings by 
producing the will. 

Needless to say I was well rewarded for my share 
in the matter. In fact, for so little trouble I was 
never so well paid as for the recovery of The Miss- 
ing Will. ' 
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APARTMENTS, by William Fulton Oursler. by the greatest experts in their particular line. 

Hamilton Osborne. 17 THE CASE OF CAPTAIN 
10 THE INNER WHEEL, by FORTESQUE, by Redfield Buy a copy Now from your newsdealer, or send us 6 cents in 

Octavius Roy Cohen, Ingalls. مه‎ or postage stamps, and we will mail you any number 
11 THE VOICE OF THE VAL- | 18 THE BIRD-HEADED ۴ esire. 

LEY, by Robert Carlton SPHINX, by Edith Sessions 

Brown. Tupper. 


| HARRY E. WOLFF, Pub., 166 W. 23d St., New York City. 


FRANK TOUSEY, Pub., 168 W. 23d St., New York City. 


Conquer 
Drink Habit 


If this should be seen by any woman whose 
loved gne is addicted to drink, let her write 
to Edward J. Woods, WD-103, Station F, 
New York, N. Y., for a free book, which is 
likely to lead to complete riddance of the 
desire for liquor with prolonged healthier 
life and joy.. Many a man has been rescued 
after everybody became disgusted with his 
frequent lapses to Inebriety. Genuine oppor- 
tunity to save a steady or periodical drinker, 
Thousands of testimonials. Physicians rec- 
ommend this book, 


Pink Cameo Ring 12 Cts, 


Cameos are set in fine شم‎ Si م‎ apne 16 

kt.1/20th gold filled. It will wear3 years. 
To eetacatalnted with you will send your 
correct size, postpaid, upon receipt of 12 cts, 


JZ Auction Co., Dept. 505 Attleboro, Mass. 


SHE WAS OBESE 


The shadow on this pictufe gives 
rou an idea how she looked and 
elt. By taking Oil of Korein and 
following the easy directions she re- 
duced 58 pounds in three months, 
Now she is agile, attractive, 
mentally alert and in better 
health. Reliable anti-fat self- 
treatment. Buy a small box 
at Gs drug store. Oll of 
Korein; it comés in capsules, 
Many women have reduced 
easily, lastingly, 10 to 60 pounds. Safe and pleasant 
method, endorsed by physicians, Bor free book of ad- 
wee (in plain wrapper) write to Korein Co., NH-103, 
Bta F, New York City. Show this to friends. 


ADD 10 YOUR WEIGHT 


Would you like to add several pounds of 
healthy flesh? Do you leng for the joys of 
tranquillity and@ robust health? Do you 
wish to add to your efliciency—to become 
able to do better work, thereby increasing 
your earning power? 

Here’s a prescription: Avena sativa, 8 
highly concentrated extract of the most pow- 
erful nutritive principle of oats; phosphorus, 
the renowned nutritive nerve stimulant; nux 
vomica, the widely recognized stimulant 
tonic; muira puama, a strong vitalizing 
root extract. These ingredients should im- 
prove the appetite and aid in the develop- 
ment of health, flesh and muscle when taken 
in properly prepared form in connection 
with special simple directions. 

These ingredients, in carefully compounded 
roportions for your safe personal use, are 
ound in Woods Vigor .Tabules, of which you 
may obtain a box, postpaid, by sending $1 
to 10. J. Woods, Inc, VB-108, Station PF, 
New York, N. Y. 

For underweight, lack of development, 
general weakness, brain fag, exhaustion due 
to overwork or excesses; to combat bad 
effects of smoking or ete | or snuff using; 
for mervousness, spells of depression, after 
effects of long strain upon the nerves or 
organs of the body, paleness, for overcom- 
ing the depressing effects of secret bad hab- 
its, for timidity, feelings of fear, lack of good 
blood, enervation and numerous other ferms 


of weakness, try Woods Vigor Tabules. 


Are You Too Fat? 


If you wish to reduce your weight steadily, 
pleasantly and lastingly, obtain a small 
package of oil of korein at the drug store, 
follow the directions; be both surprised and 
delighted at becoming thinner, supple and 
healthier. Book mailed free by Korein Co., 
ND-103, Station F, New York, N. Y. Guar- 
antee given, Reductions of 3 to 6 pounds 


weekly are reported, and there necd be no 
fear of the return of fat. No strenuous ex- 
ercises, no cathartics, no starving; you may 
eat sweets if you like. 
Wrist Watch Bracelet FREE 
Children rich and Roce 
1 0 ۳ go wild with delight 
over thie little bracelet. Patent leather 
f utrap. Good buckie. Simulation watch, 
All free post paid for selling only f 
jewelry novelties at 100 each. 
Jones Mfg. Cony Dept. G9 Attleboro, Mass, 
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Wonderful Victory 
Over Baldness 


r 


HAIR GROWN ON) MR. BRITTAIN’S BALD HEAD 
BY INDIANS’ MYSTERIOUS OINTMENT 


Now Has Prolific Hair and Will Give True Recipe Free 
It is Scientifically Verified 2 


My head at the top and back was abso- 
iutely bald. The scalp was shiny. An ex- 
pert said that he thought the hair roots 
were extinct, and there was no hope of 
my ever having a new hair growth. 

et now, at the age of 66, I have a luxuri- 
ant growth of goft, strong, lustrous hair! 
No trace of baldness. 


Indians’ Secret of Hair Growth 


At a time when I had become discouraged 
at trying various hatr lotions, tonics, 
specialists’ treatments, etc., I came across, 
in my travels, a Cherokee Indian “medicine 
man” who bad an elixir that he guaran- 
teed would grow my hair. Although I had 
no faith, I pare it a trial. To my amaze- 
ment a light fuzz soon appeared. It devel- 
oped, day by day, into a regular healthy 

rowth and ere long my hair was as pro- 

fic as in my youthful days. 

That I was amazed and happy is express- 
ing’ my state of mind mildly. 


Hair Grew Luxuriantly 


Obviously, the banir roots had not been 
dead, but were dormant in the scalp, await- 
ing the fertilizing potency of the mysteri- 
ous pomade, \ 
“It became my sudden determination to 
ss the recipe or secret if I could. Mav- 
g used my most persuasive arguments 
which convinced the aged savant of my sin- 
cerity and that he only fairness to ex- 
pect from me, 1 Succeeded in gaining the se- 
etet recipe by giving him a valuable rifle 
in exchange. 


I Put the Secret Away 


My regular business took all my time, 
however, and I was compelled to forego my 
* plans to introduce 
the wonderful ko- 
tal-ko (which I 
Gall for short ko- 
talko) and I put 
the secret aside 
for some years. 

That my own 
hair growth was 

ermanent has 

een amply 
proved. 

My honest 
belief is that 
hair roots 
rarely die 
even when 
hair 

out 
through dan- 
druff, 
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auto Is to be gi 
Seymour, Mgr. 


fever. | ing the facts for my 


excessive dry- 
ness or other 
disorders. I am 
convinced, and 
am gure many 
scientists will 
agree, that the 
hair roots be- 


come imbedded 
within the scalp, 
covered by hard 
skin, so that 
they are 
like bulbs 
or seeds in 
a bottle 
which will ۸ 
grow when 
fertilized 
hampoos 
(which con- 
tain alka- 
Le ias ۱ 
r lotions 5 
which con- Plenty of Hair Now. 
tain alco- 
hol are enemies to the hair, as they dry it, 
making it brittle. 


The Secret Now Revealed 


Recently I was induced, while on a busi- 
ness trip to London, te introduce kotalko, 
the Indian hair elixir. It met with an im- 
mediate demand and has since been intro- 
duced throughout England and France, 
where, despite the war, it is having a great 
sale. Its popularity comes chiefly from the 
voluntary endorsements of users. Many per- 
sons—men, women and children—are report- 
ing new hair growth. Some cases were 
really more extraordinary than my own. 
For instance, a lady reported that kotalko 
grew a beautiful supply of blond hair (her 
natural shade) after her head had been com- 
pletely bald since a fever nine years previ- 
ously and she had worn a wig ever since. 

A military officer had a bald spot which 
had been growing larger for some time. 
Mee! a few weeks it was completely cov- 
ered. 

I could mention numerous examples. Now, 
having made arrangements here, I intend to 
supply kotalko, according to the genuine 
Indians’ formula to whomsoever wishes to 
obtain it. 


Recipe Given Free 


The recipe T shall be pleased to mail, free. 
Address: John Hart Brittain, BG-103, Sta- 
tion ¥, New York. N. Y. When you have 
grown new hair ease pang me a letter giv- 

es. 


Grow Thin 
Eat ۷ 


Weight reduction 10 to 60 pounds is ab- 
jSolutely guaranteed or you collect on cer- 
‘tified $100 cash offer. No starving or strenu- 
ous exercises. Get a small box of oil of 
Ikorein at the drug store; follow directions. 
| Reduce rapidly, improve health, prolong life, 
| Heconte mentally alert, cheerful, enthusiastic. 


ye ae GUINEA PI 


e 
he cannot sleep well, has lost his energy and ambition. No.2—-The doctor says: “1’mgiving you this مر یت‎ but it will do 
very litle good, unless you stu killing yourself with tobacco.” No. 3—Still asiave; another collapse. Ni 

advertisement of Mr.Woods. Ho. 5 

has ordered remedy which isin box postman ts now delivering. No. T—Llus begun to overcome tobacco craving. Already 
is feeling much beiler; vigor and ambition returning. No. &— Surprising improvement; all craving gone, filled with new 
courage and backed by good health. No. pr fesinning anew. No, 10— Succeeding tr business. No. 11-۷0 trouble to resist 
templation of tobacco in any form. No.i2—Ly clear-headedness, good health and energy, he has now become prosperous. 


Would You Like to Quit Tobacco Quickly anid Easily and Enjoy 
really contented life,if you omly get your body and nerves 
right? It is unsafe and torturing to attempt to rid oneself of tobacco 

YOU R LIFE genuinely overcome the craving. ž 

Tobacco is poisonous and seriously injures health in several ways, causing such disorders ag 
bronchitis, heart failure, melancholy, lung trouble, impure (poisoned) blood, heartburn, torpid liver, 

loss of appetite, bad t foul breath, lassitude, lack of am- ۰ 4 


Yourself a Thousand Times Better While in Robust Health? 

by suddenly stopping with “will-power”’—don’t do it. The correct wa 
nervous dyspepsia, sieeplossness, gas belching, gnawing, or other uncomfortable sensation in stomach 
bition, رن‎ r fal out of hairand many other disorders. 


STOP RUINING Why continue to commit slow snicide when you can live a 

is to eliminate nicotine poison from the system, an 

constipation, headache, we es, loss of vigor, red spots on skin, throat irritation, catarrh, asthma, 
Overcome that peculiar nervousness and craving for 


cigarettes, cigars, pipe, chewing tobacco, or snuff. 

ere is an opportunity to receive FREE a carefully compiled 
treatise on the subject, containing interesting and valuable inform- 
ation that you should be glad to learn about. This book tells a1) about the 


renowned THREE DAYS’ METHOD by which thousands g 
ae aha ا‎ i. ine themselves from the life-wrecking § 
o nabit. Fu 


Here is our New Style E. D. L. Phonograph—the latest 
improvement—without the horn. It is a perfect beauty. 
Mahogany finish, tone arm black japanned, nickel wind- 
ing crank, accurately constructed, smooth running spring 
motor, speed regulator, stop lever and 634 turn table, 
New improved sound box with mica diaphragm. 


۶ PLAYS ANY DISC RECORD 
Both lateral and vertical cut, 6,7 or 8 8 
inches. This machine will give you more 
entertainment than anything 
you everowned. Strong and 
durable. No parts to get out 
of order. 


st your 
Send No Money Just sour 
we will send you 24 of 
our Art Pictures to dispose of 
on special offer at 25c each. 
Send us the $6 you collect 
and for your trouble we will 
send this new improved É. D. 
L. Phonograph and a selection 
of 6 records, free for your 
trouble. You can dispose of 
pictures and earn this great 
machine in a few hours’ time, 


E. D. LIFE, 337 W. Madison St., Dept. 7T46 Chicago 


HOW TO ATTAIN YOUR WISH 


1۶ you desire to be successful in obtaining that for which you aspire in social life, love, 
marriage—or otherwise, you will find surprisingly valuable aid in the book that we offer 
ou entitled SUPREME PERSONALITY, This book shows you what to do and how to do 
t. How to win what you seek. This book has brought happiness to many. You will be 
enraptured with it. We offer “Supreme Personality’ FREE TO YOU if you send oniy 
60 centa, stamps, for 5 packets of Marvel Mender. a most useful article in every house- 
Sold, All will come postpaid. Address: ALBRO SOCIETY, AG-103, Station F, New York, N. X. 


WONDERFUL PHONOGRAPH OFFER 


1 


FREE 


TARY AIRSHIP 


3) Boysi 1 mili! 
۳ eT 


E miu 


Sd 


to study aerialwarfare. Just order 12 packages of Bin 0 pe: 
ublo p: foi 
2 


tefl’ With this Double 
0 X-RAY you can app- z 
arently see thru cloth or and. AS bones in the 
body, makes the flesh look transparent. A optical 
illusion, By mail 16 ets. three for 25 ets. Postpaid 
Ardec Co. Box 427 Stainford Conn, 


E بای‎ A ی‎ Mane 


۳2 With this country entering its second year in the 

World War” it is doubtful if the song which will be 
known as the “Hit of the War,” has as yet made its 
appearance. While it is true that such War Songs as 

Over There” and “Liberty Bell” have made some im- 
pression, havo Our Boys adopted another “It’s A Long 
Way To Tipperary,” Which has been the great favorite 
with the “English Tommies’? Inasmuch. as several 
Commanders of our training cantonments have requested 
boys in the service to write such a song, it appears to 
be still wanting. - 

Have you an idea which you think might be used as 
the subject for a Patriotic er War Song? If so, you 
may secure some valuable information and assistance by 
writing for a Free Copy of our new booklet entitled 
“SONG WRITERS’ MANUAL AND GUIDE.” We 
revise song-poems. composg and arrange musie, secure 
copyright and facilitate free publication or outright sale, 

Poems submitted examined ۰ 
KNICKERBOCKER STUDIOS 936aioty Bidg., N. ۷۰ C. 


HOW TO REDUCE 
YOUR WEIGHT 


A SIMPLE, SAFE, RELIABLE WAY 

People who are overburdened with fat 
know only too well the discomfort and ridi- 
cule that overstout people have to bear. Yet, 
most fat people may easily reduce their 
weight by the new system. 

If you are carrying around unhealthy fat 
you are unnecessarily weakening your vital 
organs and are carrying a burden which 
destroys the beauty of your figure. 

There is no need of anyone suffering from 
superfluous fat. Reduce your weight in a 
simple, safe and reliable way, without 
starvation diet or tiresome exercise. Spend 
some time daily in the open air, breathe 
deeply and get from the druggist a small 
box of oil of korein capsules; take one after 
each meal and one before retiring at night. 
Also follow the other simple directions. You 
may eat all you need if you chew your food 
thoroughly. 

If you desire ap interestifg booklet, “Re- 
duce Weight Happily,” write to Korein Com- 
pany, NA-103, Station F, New York, N. ۰ 

Weigh yourself once a Week so as to know 
just how fast you are losing weight, and 
don’t leave off the treatment or even skip a 
single dose until you are down to normal. 

Oil of korein is absolutely harmless, is 
pleasant to take; and helps digestion, Even 
a few days’ treatment has been reperted to 
show a noticeable reduction in weight, foot- 
steps become lighter, your work seems easier 
and more bueyant feeling takes possession 
of your whole being. 


Pay 

foran AUTOMOBILE 

4 on the instalment van ot 

ADS! $10.00 down and $1.00 per 
month. 25c brings full ex- 

planations with bulletin. We are Rebuilders. 

Eureka Auto Oos Dent. SS. Boavertown, Pa, 


HANDCUFFS Be a “Handcuff King.” 


Give performances; big 
entertainments. 


pay —waudeville, circus, 

We teach you how. No con- 

federates or fake handcuffs. Absolutely the 

genuine act. You can do it. Given free if 

ou send 80 cts. for 3 packets Marvel Men- 

er. ALBRO SOCIETY, AE-103, Station F, 
New York, N. ۰ 


LEARN TO DRAW 


If YOU CAN copy this drawing 
40% as good as the reproduction herewith shown, you 
will receive a correspondence Tuition Certificate valued 
$10.00 as specified on the voucher for either Cartooning, 
Comic Drawing, Newspaper and Magazine Illustrating 
The lessons are given by 
mail, by the widely known Associated Art Studios of 


Copy this sketch! 


or Commercial Illustrating. 


New York City. 


This is the oldest, largest and most successful practi- 
Our long list of 
successful students will convince you on this point. 
Don’t hesitate about sending in your name and work, 
The crudest work often indicates exceptionally promis- 


cal art school of the kind in America. 


ing talent. + 


Our instruction covers all branches of art work, 
can take the combination course covering all of these 
separate branches or you can specialize on any one or 


more branches as you may desire. 
Hundreds of young men and women 
plan of practical training. We have 
have students all through 
countries taking our 


7 he leading newspapers, 

aa Or aT. *gend your aon in at onea;‏ ی ی 
as these scholarship certificates are limited.‏ , 5 
a es age and address plainly on back of‏ 


and famous artists. 


Write your name, 
drawing that you send, and address it to 


ASSOCIATED ART STUDIOS, 


are now earning 

the salaries as successful artists after جر‎ our 
ar 

the day aud evening at our stu ios and 

ay re AT 7 America and in many foreign‏ سک 

Home-Study Courses of Instruction. 


You 


ersonal 


magazines 


DEPT. SS, FLATIRON BLDG 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Fat Is Fatal 


A Burden of Unhealthy Fatness 
Shortens Life. Reduce Weight 
Comfortably. 


Would you like to reduce your weight 
ten to sixty pounds in a simple, safe, 
comfortable way? 

Do you want te become healthier, to 
look younger, to be sprightly, to possess 
a good figure without wrinkles or flab- 
biness? 

Then stop harmful drugging; do not 
follow any starvation plan or tedious 
exercising, but adopt the delightful 
home method. 

Stand by your window or in the open 
air each morning and evening, taking 
ten long, deep breaths. Inhale through 
the nose with the mouth closed; exhale 
with the mouth open. Take oil of korein 
four times daily and follow the other 
simple, directions that come with it. 

You will positively reduce your 


weight, or you will receive a forfeiture 
in cash. Go to the drug store and get 
some oil of korein to-day, or write 
Korein Company, NC-108, Station F, 
New York, N. Y., for free book “Re- 
duce Weight Happily.” 
is absolute. 


The guarantee 


rugged f 
or “camp, ` Sheath made 
9 strong leather, 
si 


lotted tang to 
Beit. Lone Scouts, hin i 


4 35 cents 
BATES GUN CO.. Dept.5 


REE SHORTHAND. 


simplified system in world, Used in Army, Navy, 
courts; by professional and businessmen and women, 
secretaries, stenographers, ty dats everybodys Inex- 
pensive. Spare time study, like pastime. rite for 
FREE LESSONS and Home apg Severs to 
۰ 


IG INSTITUTE, 20-103, Station F, Now York, ۰ 


post paid. Catalog Free 
MELROSE. MASS 


REDUCE YOUR WEIGHT 


Get rid of your fat easily by daily 
walks in the fresh air, also obtain a 
small box of oil of korein at the drug 
store; follow the directions. You'll be 
happier every day. Wonderfully rapid, 
lasting, healthy reduction often re- 
ported. Book mailed free by Korein Co., 
NE-103, Station F, New York City. No 
starvation; you may eat candy if you 
like. A delightful guaranteed method. 
Become supple, more efficient mentally 


and physically; make yourself attrac- 
tive. Prolong your life! 


FREE TO 
ASTHMA SUFFERERS 


A New Home Cure That Anyone Can Use 
Without Discomfort or Loss of Time. 


We have a New Method that cures Asthma, 
and we want you to try it at our expense. 
No matter whether your case is of long- 
standing or recent development, whether it 
is present as Hay Fever or chronic Asthma, 
you should send for a free trial of our 
method. No matter in what climate you 
live, no matter what your age or occupa- 
tion, if you are troubled with asthma, our 
method should relieve you promptly. 

We especially want to send it to those 
apparently hopeless cases, where all forms 
of inbalers, douches, opium preparations, 
fumes, “patent smokes,” etc., have failed. 
We want to show everyone at our own ex- 
pense, that this new method is designed to 
end all difficult breathing, all wheezing, and 
all those terrible paroxysms at once and for 
all ۰ 

This free offer is too important to neglect 
a single day. Write today and begin the 
method at once. Send no money. simply 
mail coupon below. Do It Today. 


FREE ASTHMA COUPON 


FRONTIER ASTHMA CO., 
Room 684 T. 


Niagara and Hudson Sts., Buffalo, N. ۰ 
Send free trial of your method to: 


Senescence و‎ 


و مهو یووم Deemer‏ 
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He Quit 
Cigarettes 


EPERE 2 1 SN TA = 
GAINED OVER 30 POUND 
“‘T smoked cigarettes ever since a boy. 7 
From six to eight sacks of tobacco I used es 
weekly,’’ states Mr. S. H. Ferguson. 
Cigarettes were doing me great harm. I Fi 
became so nervous that I couldn't sleep until 
I smoked. Each morning I had an awful 
taste in my mouth. 
‘‘Several times I tried to quit by ۰ 
power, but it just seemed that I would go 
wild if I couldn’t have cigarettes. 
“I had almest given up hope ef ever quit- 
ting until one day I sent for a free book by 
Mr. Woods that told me what to do, After 
lear..ag the way, I quit easily in 3 days 
and haven't touched a cigarette in years, I 
have gained over 80 pounds and cannot 
praise the method too highly. I say to 
every cigarette smoker—if you can’t ۳۳ 
without help get this book,’’ so says y. 
Ferguson, of Crumps Park. 
The foregoing remarks are like those of 
many other men who have been freed from 
the habit of smoking cigarettes, pipe or fi 
cigars or who have been chewing tobacco or 
dipping snuff excessively. 
Get this book. It is free; postpaid to 
you. Cut this out and show others. 
Write at once to Edward J.. Woods, 
WC-103. Station F, New York, N. Y. 


Learn Movie Acting Î 


A fascinating profession that pays big. 
Would you like to know if you are adapted 
to this work? Send 10c. for our Tweive-Hour 
Talent Tester or Key to Movie Acting Apti- 
tude, and find whether or not you are suited 
to take up Movie Acting. Instructive and 
valuable. Send dime or stamps today. In- 
teresting, Illustrated Booklet on Movie Act- 
ing included : FREE! Film Infermation 
Bureau. Dept. 8. Jackson. Mich, 


Hair Grew on Bald Head 


After being almost totally bald, a New ۲ J 
pily found something which brought out a ane tee 
iant growth of hair of which he is so proud that he 
will send the information free to anyone who asks foi 
it. Write: John H, Brittain, BK-103, Station F, New 
York, N. Y. Many women and men, by using this 
Information, have grown hair after all else failed. Cut 
this out, show others; this is genuine. 


Do You 
Expect to Join 
the Colors? 


Here’s Private Advice 


Young men who join tthe Army or Navy 
and who know stenography are usually given 
better and quicker advancement, for this 
knowledge is valuable at the present time. 
The Government is needing thousands of 
stenograplers., 

With K. I. Shorthand you can become pro- 
ficient by home study more rapidly than by 
any other system. A young man who learned 
K. I. Shorthand soon became able to write 
over 100 words a minute, average, and is of 
great value to the Naval service at the Sub- 
marine Base, New London, on the Long 
Island coast. Numerous other similar re- 
ports ۱ 
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« LATEST IssUES— 


999 Fred ان‎ On the Stage; or, Before the Footlights for 
ar 

1000 Fred Fearnot and the Masked Band; or, The Fate of the 

i ee Mountain E xpress. 

t 4 1001 Fred Fearnot'’s Trip to Frisco; or. ‘Trapping the Chinese 

wre Opium Smugglers, 

3 1002 Fred Fearnot and the Widow's Son; or, The Worst Boy In 


gaye) ew York. 
eh ket 1008 Fred — er mong the Rustlers; or, J The “Bad” Men of 
2 fo Mountai 
1004 Fearnot "and His Dog: or, The Boy Who Ran tor 
۳۹ 4 


TIR earnot On the Plaing: or. Trimming the Cowboys, 
i RR AOE and the Stol Claim: or, Rounding .Up the 
8 ulch Gang. 0۳95 
fae cB 100 Fearnot’s Boy! or, Se 1 > Tips On Shares. 
1 3 we ier Fearnot and the Girl Ranch Owner, and How She Held 
A er Own. ` 


Fred Fearnot’s Newsboy Friend: or, A Hero In Rags. 
1010 Fred Fearnot In the Gold Fields ; or, Exposing the Claim 


` “Balters.” 

LEI Fred Fearnot and the Off or, Bound To Be the Boss. 

inh Oy 1 then: or, The “Bad” Men of 
3 entu: y 

a 


Fearnot After the‏ لت 

013 Fred fred Fentnot = the Little Drummer; or, The Boy Who 
mek Fearnot and the Broker's Boys ‘or, Working the Stock 
ica Fred Fearnot and the Boy Team T; or, The Lad Who 


WORK AND WIN 


1016 ane Fearnot and the Magician, And How He Spoiled His 


1017 Fred Troti Lone Hand; or, Playing a Game To Win ‘ 
1018 Fred Fearnot and the Banker’s Clerk; or, Shaking Up the ۲ 


Brokers. 
1019 see a Fearnot and the Oil King; or, The Tough Gang of the 
ells. ۱ 
1020 ad Fearnot’s Wall Street Game; or, Fighting the Bucket 
ops. 
1021 Fred Fearnot’s Society Circus; or, The Fun That Built a 
Schoolhouse. 


1022 Fred Fearnot’s Wonderful Courage; or, The Mistake of the 
Train Robber. 
1023 po ere: s Friend from India, and the ۱۲ 0 Things 


1024 Fred Fearnot and the Poor Widow; or, Making. a Mean Man 
Do Right. 

1025 Fred Fearnot’s Cowboys; or, Tackling the Ranch Raiders. 

1026 Fred Fearnot and the Money Lenders; or, Breaking Up a 
Swindling Gang. 

1027 Fred Fearnot’s Gun Club; or, Shooting for a Diamond Cu 

1028 Fred و ی‎ and the Braggart; or, Having Fun With 
Egotist. 
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, Bluffed Him. 
For sale by all newsdealers, 


FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 


are 


3 


mail. 


IF YOU WANT ANY BACK 


of these weeklies and eight: rocure them from newsdealers, they can be obtained from the publishers direct. Write out 
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OUR TEN-CENT HAND BOOKS 


No, 46. HOW TO MAKE AND USE ELEC- 
‘TRICITY.—A description of the wonderful 
nees of electricity and electro magnetism ; to- 


ether with full instructions for making 
“lectrice aem Batteries, etc. By George 
Trebel, A.M., M.D. Containing over fifty il- 
پل‎ 


No. 47. HOW TO BREAK, RIDE AND 
DRIVE A HORSE.—A complete treatise on 
the horse, Describing the most useful horses 
for business, the best horses for the road; 
also ی ای‎ recipes for diseases peculiar to 
the horse. 

No. 48. HOW TO BUILD AND SAIL 
CANOES.—A handy book for boys, contain- 
ing full directions for Oe oe | canoes 
and the most popular manner of sailing 


: them, Fully illustrated. 


کر 


No. 49. HOW TO DEBATE.—Giving rules 

for conducting debates, outlines for debates, 
questions for discussio a and the best 
sources for procuring ‘ormation on the 
question given. 
@No,. 50. HOW TO STUFF BIRDS AND 
ANIMALS.—A valuable book, giving instruc- 
tions in collecting, preparing, mounting and 
preserving birds, animals and insects. 


No. 51, HOW TO DO TRICKS WITH 
CARDS.—Containing explanations of the 
general principles of sleight-of-hand appli- 
cable to card tricks; of card tricks with 
ordinary cards, and not requiring sleight- 
of-hand; of tricks „involving sleight-of-hand, 
or the use of specially prepared cards. 
lustrated. w 

No. 59. HOW TO PLAY CARDS. —Givmg 
the rules and full directions for playing 
Euchre, Cribbage, Casino, ~Forty-Five, 
Rounce, Pedro Sancho, Draw Poker, Auction 
Pitch, All Fours, and many other popular 
games of cards. 

No. 58. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS —A 
wonderful little book, telling you how to 


write to your sweetheart, your father, moth- 


‘er, sister, brother, employer; and, in fact, 
eg sm and anybody you wish to write 
i wie: 

Ne. 54. HOW ro KEEP AND MANAGE 
PETS,—Giving complete information as to 
the manner and method of raising, keeping, 
taming, breeding, and managing all kinds 
of pets; ees giving full instructions for 
making ete. Fully explained by 
twenty-eight Ê iustrations, 
o. 
AND COINS.—Containing valuable informa- 
tion regarding the coer ting and arranging 
ab a and coins, Handsomely illus- 


No. 56. HOW TO BECOME AN EN- 
GINEER.—Containing full instructions how 
to become a locomotive engineer; also direc- 
tions for building a model locomotive ; to- 
gether with a ful Spon, of everything 
an engineer should know. 


For sale by all ne' 
> FRAN K TOUSEY, Publisher, 


55. HOW TO COLLECT STAMPS 


No, 60. HOW TO BECOME A PHOTOG- 
RAPHER.—Containing useful information 
regarding the Camera and how to work it; 
also how to make Photographie Magic Lan- 
tera Slides and other Transparencies. Hand- 
somely illustrated. 


No. 62. HOW TO BECOME A WEST 
"POINT MILITARY CADET —Explains how 
to gain admittance, course of Study, Exami- 
nations, Duties, Staff of Officers, Post Guard, 
Police Regulations: Fire Department, and ali 
a boy should know to be a cadet. By Lu 
Senarens. 


No. 63, HOW TO BECOME A NAVAL 
CADET.—-Complete instructions of how to 
gain admission to the Annapolis Naval Acad- 
emy. Also containing the course of instruc- 
tion, description of grounds and buildings, 
historical sketch, and everything a boy 
should know to become an officer in the 
United States Navy. By Lu Senarens. œ 

No. 64. HOW TO MAKE ELECTRICAL 
MACHINES.—Confaining full directions for 
making electrical machines, induction coils, 
dynamos, and many novel toys to be worked 


by electricity. By R. A. R. Bennet. Fully 
illustrated. 
No. 65. MULDOON’S JOKES.—The most 


original joke book ever published, and it is 
brimful of wit and humor. It contains a 
large collection of songs, jokes, conundrums, 
etc,, of Terrence Muldoon, the great wit, hu- 
morist, and practical joker of the day. 

No. 66. HOW TO DO PUZZLES.—Con- 
taining over three hundred interesting puz- 
zles and conundrums, with key to same. A 
complete book, Fully illustrated. 

No. 67. HOW TO DO ELECTRICAL 
TRICKS.—Containing a large collection of 
instructive and highiy amusing electrical 
tricks, together with illustrations. By A. 
Anderson, 

No. 68. HOW TO DO CHEMICAL 
TRICKS.—Containing over one hundred 
Bight snus. and instructive tricks with 
chemicals, A. Anderson, Handsomely 
illustrated. 

No. 69. HOW TO DO SLEIGHT-OF- 
HAND,—Containing over fifty of the latest 
and best tricks used by magicians. Also 
containing the secret of second aight, Fully 
Mustrate 

No. 10, HOW TO MAKE MAGIC TOYS.— 
Containing full directions for making Magic 
Toys and devices of many kinds. Fully il- 
lustrated. 

No. 71, HOW TO DO MECHANICAL 


TRICKS.—Containing complete illustrations 
for performing over sixty Mechanical Tricks, 


Fully illustrated. 

No. 72, HOW TO DO SIXTY TRICKS 
WITH CARDS.—Embracing all of the latest 
and most deceptive card tricks, with illus- 


trations. 


a e - . -= - - 
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Yo. 73. HOW TO DO TRICKS WITH 
NUMBERS.—Showing many curious tricks 
with figures and the magic of numbers. By 
A. Anderson, Fully illustrated. ý 

No, 74 HOW TO WRITE LETTERS 
CORRECTLY.—Containing full instructions 
for writing letters on almost any subject: 
also rules for punctuation and composition, 
with specimen letters, 

No. 75. HOW TO BECOME A CONJURER. 
—Containing tricks with Dominoes, Dice 
Cups and Balls; Hats, ete. Embracing 
thirty-six illustrations, By A, Anderson. 

No: 6, HOW TO TELL FORTUNES BY 
THE WAND.—Containing rules for telling 
fortunes by the aid of lines of the hand, or 
the secret of palmistry. Also the secret of 
telling future events by aid of moles, marks, 
scars, ete, Illustrated. 

No. 77. HOW TO DO FORTY TRICKS 
WITH CARDS.—Containing deceptive Card 
Tricks as performed by leading conjurers 
and magicians. ' Arranged for home amuse- 
ment, Fully illustrated. 

No. 78. HOW TO DO THE BLACK ART. 
E SOE a complete description of the 
mysteries of Magic and Sleight-of-hand, to- 
with many wonderful experiments. 
„ Anderson. Illustrated.’ 

No. 79. HOW TO BECOME AN ACTOR. 
—Containing complete instructions how to 


penr 


‘make up for various characters on the stage; 


together with the duties of the Stage Man- 
ager, Prompter, Scenic Artist and Property 
an. 

No. 86. GUS WILLIAMS’ JOKE BOOK — 
Containing the latest jokes, anecdotes. and 
funny stories of this world-renowned Ger- 
man comedian. Sixty-four pages; handsome 
colored cover, containing a half-tone photo 
of the author, 

No. 81. HOW TO MESMERIZE,—Contain- 
ing the most approved methed of mesmer- 
ism; animal magnetism, or, magnetic -heal- 
ing. By.»Prof. Leo Hugo Koch, A.C.S., au- 
thor of “How to Hypnotize,” ete, 

No. 82. HOW TO DO PALMISTRY.—Con- 
taining the most SPIES methods of read- 
ing the lines on the hand, together with a 
full explanation of their meaning. Also ex- 
plaining phrenology, and the key of telling 
characters py the bumps on the head. By 
Leo Hugo Koch, A.C,S. Fully illustrated. 

No, 83. HOW TO HYPNOTIZE.—Contain- 
ing valuable and instructive information re- 
garding the science of hypnotism. Also ex- 
plaining the most approved methods which 
are employed oe leading hypnotists of 
the world. By Leo Hugo Koch, A.C.S. 

No. &. HOW TO BECOME AN ۸ 
—Containing information regarding choice 
of subjects, the use of words and the man- 
ner o preparing and submitting manu- 
scripts. Also containing valuable informa- 
tion as to the neatness, leeibility and zer 
eral composition of manuscripts. 


ealers, or will be sent to any address on receipt of price, 10c. per copy, or 3 for Zc., in money or postage stamps, iy 


168 West 23d St. N. Y. 


